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MR. J. C. DORMER ON A FAVOURITE OLD HUNTER, BRUISER, I904 
MR. A. YATES AT HIS HEAD 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXVII—MR. JOHN C. UPTON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


In the course of this Series the name of Mr. J. C. Dormer has 
occurred so frequently that the list of ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark” would 
be obviously incomplete without him. At the head of this article 
“Mr. John C. Upton” is written, but it will be understood that the 
two are in fact one; for the admirable gentleman-rider who so quickly 
made his mark at a period when the opposition was distinctly strong 
only took the name of Upton a short time since on succeeding to 
Ingmire Hall, an estate in Yorkshire which had for many generations 
been in his mother’s family. ‘‘ Johnny Dormer,” to give him the 
name by which he was so well known during his ‘chasing career, was 
born in 1865, the son of a father who pursued most country sports 
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but, as it appears, without any very special enthusiasm or prefer- 
ence; and it may be presumed that Johnny Dormer’s taste for 
racing was inherited from the Uptons, who seem to have raced from 
the time when the earliest records of the sport began to be care- 
fully kept. 

When “ Johnny” was ready to go to school—or rather perhaps 
it should be said when the time had arrived when it seemed desir- 
able to send him there, for there is no record of any great readiness 
or anxiety on his part to go—Hawtrey’s well-known establishment 
at Slough was selected as the place where he might acquire the rudi- 


MR. JOHN UPTON ON A FAVOURITE HUNTER, SUNDAY 


ments of learning ; and among the boys there at the time was Gwyn 
Saunders-Davies. The two were mutually attracted to each other 
in these early days, and it may be remarked have ever since remained 
the best of friends. At the present time in Mr. Saunders-Davies’s 
stables at Michel Grove the second best two-year-old—for presum- 
ably Mr. Arkwright’s Battle Axe must be put first—is Mr. John 
Upton’s Mother-in-Law, and it may be confidently expected that 
other bearers of the black, white sleeves, collar, and sash will be 
coming from the establishment over which Mr. Saunders-Davies, 
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presides with such remarkable success. It was, of course, natural 
that each boy should have inspired the other with increased love of 
the sport, for that is an inevitable result of constantly discussing it. 

On leaving school, it being considered desirable that Mr. Dormer 
should: know something of agriculture, he became what is known as 
a “‘mud-pupil”’ under the guidance of Mr. Cecil Parker, agent to 
the Duke of Westminster at Eaton, that country having been 
selected mainly because the student had a preference for hunting 
with the Cheshire Hounds. He had at the time seen little of sport 
between the flags, not indeed having had much time to see anything ; 
but it happened one day that there was a meeting at Wye which he 
thought he would like to attend, and it appears probable that the 
idea of spending this afternoon at the quiet little Kentish meeting 
greatly influenced Mr. Dormer’s whole career. Mr. Arthur Yates 
was going down to Wye; they travelled together, and this was the 
beginning of a friendship which drew them into the closest associa- 
tion for several years. 

Johnny Dormer had ridden from the time when he could stretch 
his legs across a pony, and had hunted with the Heythrop at the 
period when most children of his age are in the nursery. Arthur 
Yates, whose name was so great among the gentlemen riders of his 
day, was one of the young aspirant’s heroes. He gladly accepted an 
invitation to go and see the horses at Bishop’s Sutton, and being 
there it was not long before he was on the back of one of them ; for 
anybody who went to Sutton in those days and did not ride would 
have resembled a fish who, for some mysterious reason, did not 
swim. Mr. Arthur Yates never agreed with the current impression 
that man was primarily a walking animal. I remember someone 
down there whose identity the master of the house did not recognise ; 
and asking one of his guests who the stranger was learnt that it 
was his servant. ‘‘Then come out and get on a horse, sir!” was 
Mr. Yates’s immediate instruction. However, it was never necessary 
to suggest to Johnny Dormer that he should get on a horse, for he 
was always only too desirous of doing so, and ina short time he was 
established as a member of the family, riding work regularly and 
gradually beginning to act as stable jockey. 

Arthur Yates, with his long experience, was of course the best 
of schoolmasters, and there was another in the stable in the person 
of poor William Sensier, for whom Mr. Dormer’s admiration soon 
grew unbounded, as it continues to this day. ‘‘The best I ever 
saw. So absolutely good and straight. He and Arthur taught me 
all I ever knew about racing,” is Mr. Dormer’s statement. ‘“‘ There 
never was a better judgethan Billy Sensier. He could tell you every- 
thing that went on in a race from first to last.” I inquired what 
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special lessons he thought he had learnt. He seemed to think that 
one of the chief was a repression of the overweening confidence 
which is apt to overtake the amateur when he is just beginning to 
make a little success. 

It was at Wye in January 1887 that Mr. Dormer first wore 
silk, on a five-year-old of his own named Florence, in a Selling 
Hunters’ Hurdle Race. Another horse from Sutton was favourite, 
Mr. F. Carew’s Forester, but he was easily beaten by an old plater 
called Billy Pepper, who used to come out almost every other day 


COKETHORPE PARK, WITNEY, OXFORDSHIRE 
Mr. Upton's home from 1892 to 1907, where he trained many stceplechasers 


and win in his turn, Florence finishing a bad third just in front ot 
a mare named Imogene, ridden by that gallant sportsman, who has 
already figured in this series, Sir Claude de Crespigny. Mr. Dormer 
made other appearances on Florence without success, but he soon 
began to find his way to the front—Cobalt, a well-bred son of Rosi- 
crucian and Dark Blue, the property of Arthur Yates, being one of 
the first animals with which his name was associated. One of the 
results of his residence in the neighbourhood of Eaton was a friend- 
ship with the late Duke of Westminster, whose kindness was shown 
by his readiness to make over cast-offs to the aspiring young gentle- 
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man rider for nothing or for a nominal sum. One day the Duke 
gave him a well-bred chestnut colt, a son of Bend Or and Fair Alice, 
who it had been ascertained was not likely to carry the yellow 
jacket with distinction on the flat, and with this horse, Ordeal, 
Mr. Dormer won a Three-Year-Old Hunters’ Hurdle Race at San- 
down, following up that success with another win at Warwick, where 
he beat a dozen others, including some serviceable animals—Prince 
Edward, a decidedly useful colt, being second. It was thought, indeed, 
that Ordeal might turn out quite a good horse, and there was 
reason for the belief. One morning he was taken over to be tried on 
Winchester Racecourse. At this time Duke of Richmond was in the 
Sutton stable, and he, it will be remembered, had been something 
more than a merely good animal. So highly was he esteemed that 
he had been matched to run against St. Simon at Newmarket; and 
though Fred Archer won on the Duke of Portland’s invincible colt, 
Tom Cannon, who rode the other, always maintained that he was 
far from having been easily beaten. ‘‘ The Duke” had some heart- 
rending races—when second for the Hunt Cup and second again for 
the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood—and though he had come down in 
the world and taken to hurdling, remains of his old capacity were 
left. He was in the gallop, three or four others were put in so that 
it should be a well-run race, and Ordeal beat him at even weights. 
This certainly looked good enough to bet on; but it was one of those 
cases in which appearances are deceptive, for in his race the horse 
was badly beaten. 

Another cast-off of the Duke of Westminster was Aldford, a son 
of Hampton and Pretence, for whom the Duke accepted a pony. 
Mr. Arthur Yates liked the colt much when he got to Sutton, 
bought half of him for £100, and he was afterwards sold to the 
late Colonel McCalmont for 1,200 guineas—nor did he seem an 
expensive horse, for he did what he had been bought to do, won the 
Household Brigade Cup, ridden by Mr. Mills, a fact all the more 
creditable to the horse as the jockey was far from expert; and in the 
hands of poor ‘‘ Roddy” Owen took the Criterion Hunters’ Steeple- 
chase at Sandown. 

By this time Mr. Dormer was in constant practice. Looking 
down the pages of Calendars of the period his name continually 
appears, and, as remarked, there were good men to beat. Mr. 
George Lambton, Captain ‘‘ Wenty ” Hope-Johnstone, Mr. J. C. 
Cunningham, Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, Mr. E. P. Wilson, the 
Beasleys, ‘‘ Roddy” Owen, Mr. Bewicke, Mr. W. H. Moore, two 
or three semi-amateurs whose names need not be particularised, 
Mr. D. Thirlwell, Captain ‘‘ Bay” Middleton, were a few of them ; 
the late Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Royston, was often se2n in the 
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saddle, and was “training on”’ nicely; Count Kinsky, who won the 
National on his mare Zoedone; and on the flat Lord Dudley was out 
in a considerable number of races; while Mr. Abington, who rode 
on even terms with jockeys, never missed the chance of a mount— 
and being several times a millionaire, was able to make a good many 
chances for himself. 

The late Duke of Hamilton was one of several owners who 
speedily recognised Mr. Dormer’s exceptional ability, and always got 
him to ride when he possibly could. It was on the Duke’s mare 
Waterwitch that Mr. Dormer made what was, I believe, his only 


CLOISTER AND HIS OWNER, MR. C. G. ASSHETON SMITH, LATE MR. C. G. DUFF 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


appearance in France, in the Grand Steeplechase de Paris of 1891 
There was a strong favourite for this race in Baron Finot’s Saida, 
and she won by four lengths; the second favourite, Innisfail, 4 to 1, 
ridden by Roddy Owen, third; Waterwitch, who started at 16 to I, 
close up. 

Mr. Dormer never won the National, but he was second on 
Cloister in 1892, this being the year in which poor Roddy Owen 
fulfilled his heart's desire by winning on Father O’Flynn. He had 
told his friends that he would win the greatest of ’chases and then 
give up riding, and though we thought it highly probable that he 
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would fulfil the first part of his intention, we all imagined he was 
far too ardently devoted to the game really to abandon it on any 
consideration; but in that we did him injustice: his will was 
stronger than we had supposed, and he fulfilled his word. The 
circumstances of the race were rather curious. Roddy Owen was 
anxious to ride Cloister, and, as it happened, Mr. Dormer had _ been 
asked to ride Father O’Flynn, but Mr. C. J. Duffs horse was 
trained at Sutton, and it was only natural that Mr. Dormer should 
have the mount. As regards skill, there was little or nothing to 
choose between the two horsemen; one is led to suppose, there- 
fore, that if Roddy Owen had ridden Cloister he would not have 
won, and Mr. Dormer would. Cloister started favourite at 11 to 2, 
pressed in the market by The Primate, his owner, Captain Bewicke, 
in the saddle. Ardcarn, ridden by Kavanagh, and Hollington, 
George Williamson up, were also backed, as was Jason, ridden by 
Mawson, who had won the National four years previously on 
Captain E. W. Baird’s Playfair. Father O’Flynn had only 
tost. 5lb., Cloister this year had 12 st. 3lb., and the former won by 
twenty lengths, Cloister beating Ilex, the winner of 1890, a couple 
of lengths. Cloister, it will be remembered, had been second to 
Come Away, beaten only half a length, the previous year, at which 
time, however, the former horse was owned by Lord Dudley and 
ridden by Roddy Owen, who declared that he was foul ridden at 
the last two fences. Cloister was to distinguish himself mightily 
the following season, by cantering home with 12 st. 7 1b. up. 

It would be impossible to attempt anything like a complete 
record of the many notable horses on whom Mr. Dormer won races. 
He had all the attributes of a good horseman—indomitable pluck, 
excellent judgment, appreciation of a horse’s capacity, patience when 
it was needed, resolution when an animal had to be vigorously 
ridden home; and he was always so cheery and good-humoured, 
alike in success and defeat, that he naturally found favour with 
everyone, a sentiment which was, of course, strengthened in the 
case of his friends. 

That he would have done bigger things had all gone well is 
practically certain; but disaster most unfortunately overtook him. 
At the Sandown October Meeting of 1892 the last day, as usual, was 
devoted to sport under National Hunt Rules. He had ridden in the 
first race a five-year-old called Union Jack, which was not in the least 
fancied, its name not being even mentioned in the betting; Mr. George 
Lambton was on the favourite, Ormerod, but could only get third, 
Mr. Lushington on Emetic beating Mr. W. H. Moore on Benfield. 
The third race of the day was the Mammoth Steeplechase, in which 
Mr. Dormer had the mount on the Duke of Hamilton’s Miss Chippen- 
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dale. Major Eustace Loder’s Field Marshal (Captain Eustace 
Crawley) was favourite, followed in the market by Prince Edward, 
4 to 1, Mr. G. B. Milne riding; after whom came Cameronian 
(Captain Bewicke) and Miss Chippendale (Mr. C. J. Dormer), 5 to 1 
each. At the fence approaching the stand the mare fell heavily, 
and it was at once painfully obvious that her jockey was badly hurt. 
He was carried away; we soon heard with sincere distress that his 
face was dreadfully crushed, and, when we left the course, that he 
had not recovered consciousness. From a few minutes past three 
on the Saturday till Monday afternoon he remained unconscious, 
and then he stirred and spoke, his first words being an inquiry as to 
whether it was true that Captain Middleton had been killed ? 


COKETHORPE PARK 


Whilst in a comatose condition he must have heard someone men- 
tion this melancholy circumstance, and it had remained in his mind, 
His cheek-bone was smashed in and he lost an eye, but was never- 
theless for a time determined to keep on riding, till he gradually 
came to recognise under how great a disadvantage he would be, 
which would not have mattered so much in the case of his own 
horses, but would probably have hampered his efforts when riding 
those of other people. Moreover, he was about to be married, and 
finally resolved to devote himself to training horses for his friends 
and confining his riding to the hunting-field. 

In 1892 he went to Cokethorpe, taking the place from his 
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brother the late Mr. C. C. Dormer, who was familiarly known to his 
friends as “‘ Jockey,” though as a matter of fact his appearances in 
the saddle were exceedingly few—I think I have seen him ride once 
or twice? Knowing that he would like a few horses, his friends 
soon sent some to him, and about this time he became closely 
associated with Mr. Fred Withington, whose career has also been 
sketched in this Series, and who did excellent service in riding at 
home and out. Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, Captain Orr-Ewing, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Stanley were associated with Cokethorpe. For the 
first-named—of whom I also wrote a few months ago—he trained 
Dead Level, Swanshot, and others, but nothing very good. Perhaps 
the best horses that came from the place have been Ford of Fyne, 
Nellie Grey, and March Hare. With the first of these Mr. Dormer 
had great hopes of winning a National, for the son of Studley 
jumped well and stayed for ever; but he proved one of those dis- 
appointing animals who constantly come near to doing what they 
never quite accomplish. In 1897 Ford of Fyne was third, 
Major Charles Beatty on Filbert beating Mr. Withington a short 
head for second place. Next year the horse started favourite at 
Ir to 2, but could only get sixth, Drogheda, Cathal, Gauntlet, 
Filbert again, and Dead Level finishing before him. In 1899 
Manifesto carried home his 12st. 71b., Ford of Fyne second. In 
writing of Mr. Withington I told the story of how March Hare 
failed so distressingly to run up to his form when beaten at Liver- 
pool by the stable companion Graig Olway; but the son of Baliol 
and Harebell was a decidedly useful horse. He won all sorts of 
races during an extended career. On one occasion, by the way, 
when he carried off the Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase at Sandown 
in 1895, I notice that he started an equal favourite with Royal 
Red, ridden by Halsey, who carried 12 st. 12 lb.; and as Halsey rides 
well under 8 st., it is obvious that he must have put up something 
over 5 st. dead weight. 

For a time, it may be remarked, in case anyone should be looking 
up records of Mr. Dormer’s many successes, he rode as ‘‘ Mr. Grant,” 
for family reasons, but I am not sure whether it was in this name or 
his own that he won the Scottish Grand National on Lizzie. 
Mr. C. J. Cunningham arrived at the post for this race and wanted 
to go back to the stand to re-arrange his saddlery. He told 
Custance, who was starting, that he ‘‘ must go and geta breastplate,” 
and was rather annoyed when the ex-jockey answered that a breast- 
plate wasn’t in the least necessary, but that, on the other hand, 
‘what he really wanted was a crupper.” 

Mr. C. C. Dormer died in 1906, and the subject of this sketch 
succeeded to his estates, Cokethorpe in Oxfordshire, and Flam- 
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borough in Yorkshire. His mother died only a few weeks afterwards; 
by the provisions of her will he had to allow his younger brother to 
have either Cokethorpe or Ingmire Hall, Sedbergh, Yorks, and the 
subject of this sketch having his choice, selected the latter, now his 
principal residence. Though he lived at Cokethorpe for some fifteen 
years he only actually owned it for about seven weeks. His wife and 
himself, however, both have a fancy for hunting in Oxfordshire, and 
last year he bought Lew House, Bampton, and some seven hundred 
acres of land, with the intention of using the place as a hunting-box 
and a stud farm, where he hopes in course of time to get some nice 
mares and breed a number of little Mother-in- Laws. 


LEW HOUSE, BAMPTON, OXFORDSHIRE, JULY 1907 


As a start for this enterprise he some time since bought a job 
lot of eight, including Mother-in-Law and her dam Be Cannie, a 
speedy mare who some time since carried the colours of the late 
Colonel Harry McCalmont, and this was certainly a lucky purchase. 
Mother-in-Law came out at Chester, to meet Temnos and Flying 
Fortune in the Mostyn Two-year-old Plate, finishing fourth, in 
front, however, of Duke Michael. Her third outing (the second, at 
Chester again, was unimportant) was at Brighton, where she beat 
Bomba, and, going on to Pontefract, scored again in the Park Hill 
Plate. She appeared to most people rather out of place in the Rous 
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Memorial at Goodwood, seeing that Perola and Electra were in the 
field, though it is true they were giving her 10 lb., and a race between 
these two good fillies fell to Perola by a head. Mother-in-Law won 
the Nottinghamshire Breeders’ Foal Plate, failed by a length to give 
Floridor g lb. at Wolverhampton, easily won the Hedon Nursery at 
Hull with top weight (g st.), and then greatly distinguished herself by 
beating Electra for the Autumn Breeders’ Plate at Manchester. It 
is true that Electra was trying to give her 7lb.; but Mr. Neumann’s 
daughter of Eager and Sirenia is only a shade inferior to Perola on 
the Goodwood form, who on the Ascot running is hardly behind 
Mr. Fairie’s Bayardo, who seems beyond doubt to be decidedly the 
best two-year-old of the season. 

Mr. Dormer is a good shot and keen about the sport, but it 
is of course with horses that his name is chiefly associated, and it is 
to be hoped that Lew House will send plenty of promising young 
animals to the care of their owner’s old schoolfellow at Michel 
Grove, when it will be very strange if good winners are not the 
result. 
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HOW THE MOTOR SPEED QUESTION 
SHOULD BE SETTLED 


BY EARL RUSSELL 


THE way to settle the motor speed question is to abolish all artificial 
and inelastic limits of speed whatever. This will probably be 
thought to be the motorist’s solution, and one which has no regard 
to the protection of the public. I think, however, I shall be able 


to show that it is a solution which will be as advantageous to the 
public as to motorists, and which will satisfy all sections of society 
with the exception of those cave-dwellers who think that nothing 
faster than a cart horse ought to be allowed on a highway, or those 
prejudiced persons who dislike motor cars per se. 

I lay down five propositions: (1) That the professed object of 
those who urge fixed speed-limits is to procure the safety of the 
public; (2) That no fixed limit of speed operating at all times and 
in all circumstances does in fact provide real protection to the 
public; (3) That much higher speeds are safe on cars than is gene- 
rally believed ; (4) That the concentration of the public mind upon 
the question of speed alone tends to withdraw the attention both of 
the public and of the driver from many other considerations which 
are of equal if not greater importance; (5) That the true rule for 
driving a car safely is to drive at such a speed and with such control 
as to make a collision impossible in the absence of entirely unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

I will now endeavour to establish these propositions, and let us 
consider first the object of a speed limit. Admittedly the object of 
the framers of the present Act was to protect the public from danger, 
although it is sometimes urged now that there are other good 
reasons for maintaining a Jimit, such as the reduction_of dust, &c., 
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or the protection of motorists themselves. With the latter I do 
not think we are concerned, for we have not as yet any Act of 
Parliament which prohibits a man from endangering his own neck 
in hunting, steeplechasing, or driving a four-in-hand. Although at 
a lower speed there will be less dust, it will have to be far below the 
present legal limit to make much difference; and I think motorists 
are right in urging that the only satisfactory cure for dust is to make 
the roads suitable for their traffic instead of limiting the traffic to 
suit the roads. I do not lose sight of the fact that local authorities 
are already put to great expense for the upkeep of main roads, and 
I can only urge again that the true remedy is to make main roads 
a national charge under a central department, something like the 
Routes Nationales of France. 

We have next to inquire whether a speed limit artificially and 
permanently fixed does tend to promote the safety of the public. 
So far as the limit of twenty miles on open roads is concerned, I 
pass over the argument that motorists never do observe it, because it 
may fairly be answered that they ought to, although on the other 
hand when a law is habitually broken by every person whom it 
affects it is fair to assume that the law is an unreasonable one. 
The result of the present limit has been that motorists, the public, 
and the police, have got an idea that twenty miles is a proper speed 
to go, and yet every practical motorist must know on reflection that 
this is not universally true. Ifthe road happens to be blocked with 
the traffic of a race meeting, if a school full of children is just turn- 
ing out, if the road is narrow and winding, or of such a greasy 
surface that both steering and stopping are matters of some uncer- 
tainty, then twenty miles may be a very excessive and a very dan- 
gerous speed, and no wise man would drive at it. Nor again would 
such a speed be safe in going down a steep and unknown hill of 
which you could not see the bottom, nor in passing through a pack 
of hounds or a flock of sheep. When we come to the ten-mile limit 
no better case can be made for the safety it is supposed to give. In 
Kingston Market, in Retford Market, or in Hyde Park, ten miles an 
hour may often be a ridiculously high speed, and the requirements 
of safety may even extend to stopping altogether or crawling along 
at not more than two or three miles an hour. Of course it cannot 
be, and it is not, denied that speed is an element in safety. As a witty 
and distinguished automobilist put it to me—if the speed of every 
car was zero, that is if it did not leave its stable, there would be no 
motor accidents! It follows then, does it not, that what we have 
to seek is a via media between the speed of zero, impossible for the 
motorist to accept, and the speed which is dangerous, impossible for 
the public to allow; and we have to discover some definition of 
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speed which shall bear a relation to safety, although we must reject 
the crude solution of so many miles an hour. 

For this purpose it is important to consider what are the speeds 
which motorists habitually attain with safety in ordinary careful 
driving, and these will be found to be higher than most people would 
anticipate. For example, even in the centre of London it is by no 
means uncommon for speeds of twenty miles an hour to be attained 
with perfect safety for short distances of ten yards or so. I myself 
have frequently seen such readings on my speedometer, not only in 
places like Kingsway and the Embankment, but in streets such as 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, or St. Martin’s Lane. To anticipate any 
possible objection that this carries no weight as I am a reckless 
driver, I will relate an incident that happened to me the other day. 
A policeman spoke to me, and said that he could not understand 
how I came to have been fined in Surrey, since he had frequently 
observed what an extremely cautious driver I was in London. So 
saturated was his mind with the idea of speed as the only question, 
that he could not in the least understand my reply to the effect that 
thirty-six miles an hour in Surrey on the occasion when I was 
stopped was as safe for the public as the six or eight miles an hour 
he had frequently observed in Piccadilly. Again, in passing through 
villages or country towns where the road is fairly straight and free 
from traffic, fifteen to eighteen miles an hour is a speed which not 
only the motorist himself but all onlookers in the village street con- 
sider very moderate. Many witnesses before the Royal Commission 
expressed the opinion that ten miles an hour was fast enough to go 
through villages, but no one who does not habitually watch his 
speedometer in regular driving can give any evidence of weight or 
value on this point. Take the fixed limit of ten miles through 
Kingston Market, where five or six miles an hour may often be fast 
enough, but where, on the other hand, at 6 a.m. a speed of fifteen 
to twenty miles an hour will be as safe as five miles an hour later in 
the day. 

To come now to the open road, there are long stretches on all 
main roads where speeds varying from thirty to fifty miles an hour 
are perfectly safe. Even in Surrey there are slopes of Hindhead 
where the road runs straight for a mile over an open common where 
forty miles an hour would be perfectly safe if there were no traffic. In 
Surrey the hedge-and-ditch-haunting policeman is generally stationed 
at these spots, since in that county the safety of the public is 
entirely subordinated to the more congenial amusement of obtaining 
convictions and fines for technical breaches of the law. There are 
innumerable stretches on the Wiltshire and Hampshire Downs 
where forty miles an hour is perfectly safe, but where, under the 
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existing .law, it is a criminal offence to drive at twenty-one. These 
breaches of the law are committed by all motorists, they do harm to 
no one, and they endanger no one; but in some counties they lead 
to police-court proceedings, to heavy fines, and to the imputation of 
blameworthiness by the public, and thus irritate a considerate driver 
who is conscious of no moral blame, until he is at last driven to 
hold the law in contempt, to look upon the police as his natural 
enemies, and to be unwilling to render the assistance that he would 
otherwise give to authority to put down the comparatively small 
proportion of reckless and dangerous driving which undoubtedly 
does exist. 

Apart from this evil and regrettable effect—for nine out of ten 
motorists are respectable persons who would prefer to range them- 
selves upon the side of law and order—there is the distraction of 
the mind, both of the motorist and the public, from considerations 
quite as important as that of speed. I do not hesitate to say that 
more danger arises to the public from motor cars and other vehicles 
taking corners on their wrong side than from any question of speed; 
but I have never heard of a prosecution, either of a motor-car 
driver or of a horse vehicle, for this particular form of reckless 
driving. Somewhat similar considerations arise in the case of blind 
cross roads, where speed must necessarily be reduced and audible 
warning given. Again, cars sometimes overtake when it is scarcely 
safe to do so, and vehicles which are overtaken sometimes fail to 
assist in making the process easy and safe. In some counties, 
owing to fear of police traps, speed cannot be made up on straight 
and open stretches, and there is the less time to spare for special 
consideration in towns and villages. 

Finally, to consider what I suggest should be the true rule for 
the driving of motor cars. Ifa driver has his brakes in good order, 
if he is paying attention to his work, and if his speed is always such 
that he can stop his car with certainty within the limits of his 
vision, he will not be putting anyone in danger. If he remembers 
that at blind corners and at blind cross-roads the limits of his vision 
are much restricted, and drives at such a speed as to be able to 
stop if an obstruction is seen, he will have taken every necessary 
precaution against accident. An obstruction which is suddenly 
come upon round a corner or at a dangerous cross-road should not 
be an unexpected obstruction—the careful driver will drive on the 
assumption that an obstruction may be expected. If this rule is 
followed and enforced by public opinion and by intelligent police, it 
will amply protect other road-users. It is apparently forgotten that 
under Section I any motor driver is liable to prosecution who 
drives ‘‘recklessly or negligently or at a speed or in a manner 
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dangerous to the public having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case,” and it is settled law that it is not necessary to prove that 
any member of the public was endangered. This means, in effect, 
that once a summons has been taken out and the facts are before 
the magistrate, he has a perfectly free hand to apply his mind, as a 
matter of common sense, to the question of whether the motorist’s 
conduct was dangerous, and to convict him should the answer be in 
the affirmative. This section would cover excessive speeds, taking 
corners on the wrong side, dashing through traffic, unnecessarily 
alarming and scattering pedestrians, and all the other various 
offences of which an inconsiderate driver is guilty. Its efficacy has 
quite recently been dwelt upon by Mr. Walter Long, M.P., 
ex-President of the Local Government Board, and by Mr. John 
Burns, the present President. Further, in its use there is this great 
advantage, that it directs the minds of the public, the motorist, and 
the police, to the real question (that is, the question of danger), and 
that it distinguishes, in a way which no mere question of the speed 
limit does, between the considerate and the inconsiderate driver. 
Convictions under this section necessarily imply a greater or less 
degree of moral blame, and are so interpreted by all motorists. 
Powers are ample, running as they do to a £50 fine or imprisonment 
without the option of a fine on the second offence, and enabling the 
magistrates to remove from the roads, for any time they think fit, a 
driver whose conduct has been such as in their opinion to make him 
unfit to hold a licence. It is sometimes said, and truly, that it is 
more easy to prove the offence of exceeding an artificially-fixed speed 
limit than to prove dangerous driving; but surely the object of the 
reasonable man is not simply to register convictions against motor- 
ists, but to pick out and to punish those motorists who drive incon- 
siderately, in order that the public may be protected. When this 
view is appreciated and acted upon, we may expect to see such an 
improvement in the behaviour of motor cars as will never be 
effected by the un-English and discreditable system which obtains 
in Surrey, of concealing policemen behind hedges on straight and 
empty roads. 
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PITCHING CAMP 


ON THE EQUATOR 


BY LORD CRANWORTH 


“ Five o'clock, bwana.” The tent door is softly opened, and a 
black shaven head intrudes. There is as yet no sign of dawn, but 
the semi-clad form of my gun-bearer is thrown into partial relief by 
the still smouldering embers of the fire which has been our guardian 
and safeguard during the night. Still lying warm and snug, I half 
lift my head to sniff the sweet cool morning breeze, and watch the 
stars twinkling in the triangle of the open tent-flap. How splendid 
it is, Iam reflecting, when the faintest possible lightening of the 
dark velvet of the horizon gives a warning that time is precious, and 
up I jump. 

For three days we have been marching, a steady twenty-mile 
tramp, a good day’s work for the unladen white, but one of which 
our porters, each laden with 60lb., make little. Four rivers and 
two mountain ranges have been crossed, and we have at length 
arrived at what is practically virgin shooting-ground, wherein report 
has foretold splendid sport. 

Dressing is a short operation, and washing even shorter, as all 
real ablutions take place on our return in the afternoon; yet though 
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it is but a matter of some ten minutes, the lamp may be blown out 
as Kassaba returns, carrying a steaming mug of chocolate and a 
plate of bread and cold meat; and ere the last mouthful has been 
disposed of, the sun is beginning to draw back the curtain of mist 
and to reveal, hazily as yet, the scene of our day’s sport. What a 
glorious scene it is! Behind us the forest-clad heights through 
which we have just passed. On our left, some 300 yards away, and 
some 50 ft. below us, a crystal stream is hurrying down to join the 
river wandering through the plain which stretches for many a mile 
before us, till it melts away into more shadowy hills. As to the plain 
tself, our present hunting-ground, its main colour is yellow, though 
here and there a dark stain extending across it shows where a grass 


OVER THE PASS 


fire has passed. Meandering through the plain the big river and 
several smaller ones may be seen, clearly defined by the edging of 
green trees which in greater or less profusion clothe their banks, 
while away on the right a gradually thickening forest of mimosa 
leads up to a huge papyrus swamp which must surely be the haunt 
of many a lion. 

However, we must be moving, as it is half-past six already, and 
every minute now lessens the chance of achieving our fondest hope 
—catching sight of one of the said lions returning home to cave or 
reed-bed after his nocturnal prowl. 

First of all, let us perch ourselves on a convenient stone and 
search the plain with our telescope. The bulk of the plain-dwelling 
antelopes should be down by the river thus early, and so we will 
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scan the banks up and down carefully. Our first sweep is somewhat 
disappointing; game is nothing like so plentiful as on the Athis 
plains, and, although it will, we hop2, make upin variety and rarity 
what it lacks in actual numbers, the absence of huge herds un- 
doubtedly lessens the chance of lions. 

However, following the line of the river away, the eye is arrested 
by a gleam of white, and I make out in a little park-like glade some 
twenty or thirty zebras slowly moving away from the water, grazing 
as they go, and showing alternately yellow and white as they pass 
from shadow to sunlight. There are four or five little foals with 
them, and the whole group form so pleasing a sight that I waste 


FINDING A FORD 


more time than I should in watching. Some little distance beyond 
them again, on a green knoll fringed by thick undergrowth, are three 
or four dark forms about the size of red-deer, and with much the 
same appearance. These are waterbuck, but I can only make out 
one small male, and knowing that at this time of year a fine buck 
will almost assuredly be by himself, I give them but a cursory 
glance. 

What is that little group away to the right and just on the 
fringe ofthe yellow plain? Inspection proves that they are haarte- 
beest—the ugliest, most cunning, and most enduring of all the plain- 
feeders. This is not the common variety, Coke’s, but Jackson’s, a 
rather larger and darker animal with much finer horns, a specimen 
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of which I am anxious to obtain. Therefore I close my telescope, 
perhaps prematurely, as I shall get no such opportunity for a spy 
down below, and, shouldering my rifle, start down the hill. 

The wind, such as it is, appears to lie right, but in this case it 
is the eyes rather than the nose of the quarry that we dread most. 
As we slink in and out among the trees towards the point for which 
I am making, and which is marked by a huge cactus tree, traces of 
animal life are visible on every side, and our expectations run high. 
While we are engaged in the passage of a bed of high green grass, 
up leap two forms, one reddish and one yellow, with such a com- 
motion as to cause the heart to beat with thoughts of nobler game. 
It is, however, a false alarm, for they are only antelope—one a reed- 
buck and one a female bushbuck. Pausing for a moment on a 
stretch of sand, we search to see if this plain of ours is free from that 
pest of hunters in these parts, the ubiquitous “tick.” One, two, 


A GRANT'S GAZELLE 


three are removed trom my breeches, arguing the presence ot perhaps 
some three more who have already got their nasty little heads tight 
fixed into my skin; but as the bag after traversing such a piece of 
grass would often mount toa round hundred, this must be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

** Hallo, what are those tracks leading down the nullah? They 
look to me uncommonly like a lioness! ”’ 

‘“ No,” replies my gun-bearer, with his nose to the ground. 
‘** Only a leopard, but a very big one.” 

But we have no time to waste over tracks; so, cutting across a 
bend of the river, we go through an open grove of fine trees, at the 
head of which we can see our cactus bush crowning a small knoll. 
We are stepping gaily along, when suddenly my arm is touched, and 
a dusky and somewhat odoriferous hand points to a thick clump of 
bushes about three hundred yards to our right. At first I can see 
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nothing save a violent shaking of twigs, but finally my eyes distin- 
guish the huge proportions of a rhinoceros tearing down young 
mimosa branches for his breakfast. Now, I don't want to shoot at 
him, nor do I want him to charge at me, as he will undoubtedly do 
if he gets my wind; so I retrace my steps very quietly, and get right 
down on to the river bank, just catching sight of two large greenish 
crocodiles slipping noiselessly into the water. This detour means 
time and trouble, for which, however, I should be well repaid by the 
splendid bird life that is to be seen on every side, were it not that 
all my thoughts are fixed on that little band of haartebeest for 
which we are making. 


THE CACTUS BUSH—A CONSPICUOUS LANDMARK 


Our progress is slow; but, now wading through a pool, now 
crawling under a bush from beneath which a nasty malignant-looking 
snake of a probably quite harmless species glides away, we at length 
see our big cactus and crawl up the incline to it. Dragging myself 
cautiously on to a flat rock, of which I dispossess a large lizard, I 
peer over. We expect to find our quarry some four hundred yards 
away ; but, alas! as so often happens, our estimate made at some two 
miles was too optimistic, and they are farther, much farther, in fact 
nearly half a mile, and a good 400 yards from any cover. 

The herd numbers about twenty, and they are unsuspicious as 
yet, but with their invariable sentries posted, and in the middle of 
the group grazes one very fine old buck. How are we to get him? 
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Well, first we must work up that line of scrub to the nearest bush. 
It is an easy task, to which there is no alternative, and is soon 
accomplished. There they are, unmoved since our last glimpse, and 
the master of the herd in the middle. A very careful inspection, in 
which our telescopic sight comes into play, confirms us in our opinion 
that the coveted trophy is 400 yards distant, while the nearest 
sentry is barely three hundred. The latter, however, though a male 
certainly, as the sentries always are, is a small one. He is safe from 
me. I have now three courses open: First, to prop my rifle on that 
forked bough, and, resting against the tree, to fire and chance it. 
One of poor ‘‘ Ouida’s” heroes would, I know, find no difficulty in 


ASLEEP 


landing his bullet through the eye, heart, or brain, as selected by 
that talented authoress, and that without even taking the delicately- 
scented Russian cigarette from between his lips. But I am 
very far from being such a hero, and have, moreover, made a 
resolution to let 300 yards be my very maximum range; and so, 
although I really believe that a shot would be my best chance, I 
decide against the venture. 

The second plan is to dispatch my gun-bearer a long circuit to 
try to move the herd up towards me. With most other animals it 
would be a fairly sporting chance ; the certainty being that a water- 
buck, and the probability that an impala, would make for the water ; 
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but the haartebeest will make for the plain, and having scented 
danger will give us no second opportunity. 

The third way, and that on which we decide, is to liken our- 
selves unto the serpent, and to proceed not on hands and knees, but 
literally ventre a terre, taking the risk of fellow-snakes and the 
certainty of ticks, till we reach a sporting distance. First let us 
trace, with our glass, our course from landmark to landmark till we 
reach that big anthill with that tiny shrub beside it, which we now 
estimate at two hundred and fifty yards from our coveted trophy, 
but which will look from our prone position oa arrival nearly twice 
that distance. The sun is now directly overhead, and our crawl is 


THE CAMP 


going to be a warm one, as the very sand almost raises a blister on 
the bare skin. However, waiting won’t help us; so down goes 
Kassaba’s head, down goes, shall we say, the seat of Kassaba’s 
breeches, and off he wriggles at a pace altogether beyond his 
master. 

Our initial course lies parallel with the game, and our first 
point of fifty yards is perhaps the most critical of our whole journey, 
carried out as it is under the very eyes of that motionless and 
apparently stupid but in reality watchful and cunning sentinel. In 
twenty yards the perspiration is beginning to drip from my face, and 
in forty, my hands blistered and my wrists cut with sharp spikes of 
grass, I begin to wish that haartebeest and all other kinds of game 
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were in an even warmer region. At last, however, our halting-place 
is reached, and although we have four or five times the distance to 
cover the worst is in a sense over. Moreover, now we have a slice of 
luck. A large fat woolly cloud is creeping up. Will it cover the 
sun? It does. In the quarter of an hour or so of heaven-sent 
relief splendid progress is made, and we are in fact at our last halt 
but one, with but 40 yards to go, when out leaps the golden ball with 
the feeling of a distinct blow. This last stage is, I admit, bad, and 
it is a dripping and far from picturesque sight that crawls up to that 
welcome point. Still, in time it is finished, and my first proceeding 
is to open a tiny flask and to rinse my mouth with lukewarm tea ; 
then I cautiously raise my head above the mound. Yes! they still 
remain, and all unsuspicious, but surely farther, much farther, than 
our estimate. They must have moved! No, they are still close to 
that tuft of rank grass we noted. Well, it was a carefully made 
estimate, and we will trust it. Gently we slip on the telescopic 
sight, gently we turn the safety flap, and now the two-hundred-yard 
cross-wire, shaking sadly, is wavering and inclined to settle on the 
- point of the big one’s shoulder. Slowly the hand closes. Crack! 
Was that the fateful thud, or is ita miss? Anyhow, acompact mass 
of brown forms are making good time over the veldt. I turn to my 
gunbearer. ‘‘ Good shot,” he says, drawing a large knife from its 
sheath at his side. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XLV.—NO-MAN’S-LAND 
BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


ALONE in his large airy office sat Heriot Cranworth, Assistant 
Colonial Secretary of the Caribbees, staring fixedly at an open 
dispatch that lay on the desk before him. 

The little clock on the shelf by the door ticked off the minutes 
with monotonous regularity, but Cranworth still sat on motionless 
till the clear typewritten words faded into a formless blur that swam 
before his abstracted gaze. 

When he had entered the office half an hour before, eager to 
open the English mail, he had been cheerful, even hopeful; but the 
contents of the first long envelope had changed the whole world. 
Yet the information it contained was simple enough. Someone had 
been directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to state 
‘that the post of Colonial Secretary of the Caribbees, recently ren- 
dered vacant by the promotion of Mr. Andrew Brandon, had been 
offered to and accepted by the Hon. Amyas Carew, Sub-Commissioner 
of Kyria Province, Nigeria.” Merely an ordinary instance of a job 
appointment—nothing more. 

But to Cranworth it meant everything. For twenty years he 
had dragged out a wretched existence as Assistant in the pernicious 
climate of Great Caribbee, battling with ill-health, and buoyed up 
solely by hopes of promotion to the senior post, when he might fairly 
begin to indulge in rosy dreams of a governorship in some bright 
healthy colony where he could find in middle age that enjoyment of 
life which had been denied to his struggling earlier years. Three 
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times he had hoped, and three times had the powers that be passed 
him by; but with the promotion of Brandon his real chance had 
come. In the locked drawer of his desk there even lay a letter from 
a friend in Downing Street, giving the vague hint of favours to 
come so dear to the official mind, and which is often the first inti- 
mation the anxious applicant receives of coming promotion. In this 
case it was merely a sentence sandwiched into a sheet of political 
gossip. ‘You say you cannot afford to take that new house you 
want, but I should advise you to wait a few weeks before deciding 
finally to refuse it.” Practically an assurance that he would soon 
be drawing higher pay. But Carew, a man with no claims what- 
ever, save those ofa great name and important relations, had stepped 
in at the last moment and all was over. 

The disappointment was paralysing, and when at length Cran- 
worth moved uneasily in his chair and picked up the fatal dispatch 
in his trembling fingers there was an added droop about his shoulders, 
a new expression in his deeply sunken eyes. With a slow delibera- 
tion which was painful in its restrained intensity, he tore the stiff 
paper into minute fragments and dropped them one by one into the 
basket by his side. As the last bit fell fluttering down he rose and 
laughed lightly, a laugh which would have made his acquaintances 
look curiously at him had they been by to hear. 

‘Good news should be celebrated,”’ he murmured, half aloud. 
“T think I’ll make a holiday of it and go and see what my little 
friends by the sea have to say. They are sure to be interested,” and, 
turning with an air of decision, he passed swiftly through the corri- 
dors and emerged into the hot and crowded streets in which the 
motley negro population plied its daily avocation with much noise 
and fluster. 

Plunged in his own thoughts, and ignoring the friendly saluta- 
tions thrown to him from time to time, he hurried on and soon left 
town behind him. His way lay through fields of tall green canes, 
the leaves of which rustled faintly in the brisk trade wind, and here 
and there were gangs of blacks engaged in getting in the crop and 
singing monotonous hymns the while, as is their wont. But Cran- 
worth passed on, noticing nothing until, leaving the canes behind, 
and with them all signs of civilisation, he emerged upon a vast and 
desolate tract of sandy soil, on the further side of which the open sea 
stretched away into the shimmering haze of the horizon, its white 
horses dancing and gleaming in the sunlight. A more depressing 
spot it would have been hard to find, and the brightness of the day 
only seemed to accentuate its gloom. 

The poverty-stricken soil was dotted with patches of sickly 
vegetation in unwholesome greys and yellows, while here and there 
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grew hideous and almost leafless bushes, whose cankered stems and 
twisted branches bore witness to their struggle for existence. As the 
walker neared the sea even these feeble attempts at growth died away, 
till at length, in a world neither sea nor land, surrounded by tortuous 
watercourses, stagnant and festering in the great heat, he sank down 
on the sand, and with his head resting on his hands, gazed out over 
the dismal prospect with a look of expectation in his strained face. 

Beneath his feet and all around the sand was pitted with innu- 
merable small holes, apparently empty; but, as the intruder sat on 
motionless and silent, into the mouth of first one and then another 
there crept up a hitherto invisible tenant, a brilliant scarlet land- 
crab. Resting half in and half out of their burrows, eagerly watching 
for food, their cruel eyes glittering as they moved to and fro, the 
uncanny creatures gave the one touch the landscape needed to make 
it completely horrible—a touch of furtive, menacing life. Now and 
again a crab would issue from its burrow and scuttle away with its 
stealthy sideways gait in pursuit of some unseen prey; but for the 
most part they remained quiescent, giving an impression of inex- 
haustible patience and tenacity of purpose. 

On Cranworth’s overwrought and morbid imagination the 
advent of these strange creatures produced an immediate effect. 
The strained expression he had worn since approaching their haunts 
deepened rapidly, and soon, as though he were mesmerised by the 
thousand tiny wills beside him, he began to mutter to himself in a 
hoarse, breathless undertone. 

“Good little friends,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ I knew you would come 
as you always do to put your wisdom at my service. As you sit 
there waiting, ever waiting, teaching me a lesson in patience, you 
learn the answer to Life’s riddles. The world rolls on, playing out 
its trifling comedy or tragedy, but you neither laugh nor weep. 
Still you sit and watch and wait. And to me alone of men it is 
given to learn of your wisdom—wisdom born of the experience of a 
thousand years, you passionless lookers-on. Shall I tell you why I 
have come? It is because—What is that you say ?”’ and he put his 
hand to his ear as though listening, while his scarlet-coated auditors 
stayed motionless as ever, save for the rhythmical waving of their 
projecting eyes. 

Presently he went on in the same hushed voice. 

“You know all about it? Of course you do. You hear and 
see everything as you sit there. Distance vanishes and locked doors 
are not when you listen and watch. And you advise me to—yes, 
yes, the very thing; you are always right. But we won’t say any- 
thing about it—we’ll keep it to ourselves.’”’ For a while he fell silent 
again, gazing fixedly out over the barren sand; and then he rose, 
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and as the myriad little scarlet bodies, alarmed at his movements, 
vanished down their subterranean passages, ‘‘ Never fear, little 
friends,” he cried; “wait patiently a little, oh, so little longer—a 
few days or a few weeks are neither here nor there, and soon J will 
come back. But not alone; notalone.” And, laughing discordantly, 
he turned and retraced his steps across the stagnant waters towards 
the homely canefields. 

As he approached them the wild look faded from his eyes, and 
it was merely an ordinary-looking rather haggard man who returned 
home to his solitary lunch. 

The ill-health consequent on repeated attacks of fever had for 
some time past made Heriot Cranworth somewhat strange in his 
ways, and of late he had contracted the habit of resorting alone to the 
No-Man’s-Land between the canefields and the sea to brood over his 
troubles, real and fancied. Always the scarlet crabs sat watching 
in their burrows, purposeful and stealthy, till he began to regard them 
as friends who took a kindly interest in him, and liked to hear all 
his affairs. A man with few acquaintances, and no real friends, it 
was a relief to him to unburden his mind and indulge himself in 
unfettered speech. But such doings are good for no man, least of 
all in a climate like that of the Caribbees, and Cranworth had not 
realised the risk he was running by giving his imagination free rein. 
At each visit he slipped unconsciously a little further, lost a fraction 
of his self-control ; but never had he gone so far as now. Theshock 
of learning that he had lost the appointment from which he hoped 
so much had had a far deeper effect than appeared on the surface. 
As the days passed which brought the coming of Amyas Carew 
nearer he showed no signs of the inward fever which was consuming 
him. The manner in which he accounted to his Chief for the 
destroyed dispatch was calm and convincing; and if at times there 
was an expression in his eyes which sound men should not wear— 
well, people are accustomed to that sort of thing in the tropics, and 
if they notice anything are content to suggest Home Leave as a 
panacea for all ills. 

Every day when the office closed he would walk down through 
the canes and commune with his horrible auditors in the sand; but 
what they heard no one knew. If he planned and schemed and 
thought the unthinkable under the unholy influences of those 
countless black and beady eyes, he brought no sign of it to his daily 
work. 

When the fateful mail arrived he even went to meet his new 
Chief, a man younger than himself and with only a dozen years’ 
service to his credit, and the necessary words of welcome came quite 
easily to his lips. 
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Carew, a kindly but tactless man, lost no time in referring to 
the sorrow that he felt at taking up a post which should so much 
more properly have been given to a man who knew the Colony so 
thoroughly ; but Cranworth felt no difficulty in making the depre- 
cating answer with which one meets such perfunctory regrets. In 
fact he showed every desire to be on the best of terms with the man 
who had come between him and his hopes, and in a few days Carew 
was ready to declare that he could do nothing without “that in- 
valuable fellow Cranworth.” 

The evening visits to No-Man’s-Land had to be discontinued, 
for there were a thousand and one things to be done—a house to 
be taken, servants to be found, horses bought, and so on—and who 
could manage all these affairs so well as the indefatigable Assistant 
Colonial Secretary ? 

Time slipped by rapidly with so many interests, and it was 
three weeks after Amyas’s arrival when Cranworth suggested, in a 
casual way, as they left the office together, that they might take an 
afternoon off and go down tothe open sea. Carew, tired by a long, 
hot day of work, closed eagerly with the proposal, and they were 
soon trudging along past the tall, murmuring canes, deep in con- 
versation. Cranworth was in high spirits, and his rather sardonic 
humour kept his companion so well amused that it was with a 
sensation of surprise that he suddenly realised they had left the 
fields behind and were on the threshold of the open waste. 

** What a ghastly spot !”’ he cried, as he looked round over the 
uninviting prospect. ‘‘ I never saw such a dismal country. Why 
do you bring me to such a place? ” 

Cranworth laughed. ‘It has its charms,” said he, ‘at least 
for me. I always come here when I’m out of sorts or depressed.” 

‘Well, I can’t say I’m likely to follow your example,” muttered 
Amyas, with a shiver of distaste. “I don’t think I’m at all likely to 
come here again.” 

“I don’t think you are,” said Cranworth, with a harsh laugh 
that made the other look up at him uncomfortably for a moment. 

‘**T hope you won’t, in fact,” he went on, atrifle hurriedly, ‘ for 
the solitude is its chief charm for me. But I think it will interest’ 
you this time. I have friends here, and you shall see them. Though 
they are not human, you may find them entertaining. Let’s hurry 
on a bit,” and he quickened his pace over the sickly herbage. 

The sun was setting straight ahead of them, and the fading light 
seemed to bring out all that was sombre and menacing about the 
place. The stunted bushes waving stiffly in the strong breeze looked 
like bunches of writhing snakes, and the villainous grey and yellow 
grasses as they lay over to the wind seemed to be striving to lift 
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themselves bodily and move to kindlier soil. As they approached 
the watercourses the last rays of the sun fell on the grass slime 
within them, while the tropic evening chill came over the flat, and 
Carew shivered and buttoned his coat preparatory to suggesting that 
it was high time they turned back. 

But Cranworth had stopped, and throwing himself on the sand 
pulled the other down beside him. 

“‘Stay quiet for a few moments,” he whispered, ‘and you will 
see these friends of mine. They have waited a long while to make 
your acquaintance, and you must not disappoint them.” 

There was a new and strange ring in Cranworth’s voice, and the 
odd words and manner made Carew suddenly feel unaccountably 
nervous; but, putting this down to the surroundings working on his 
imagination, he shook off the unpleasant impression and waited in 
silence. Soon the scarlet shells became visible in every hole around, 
and Cranworth whispered, ‘‘ These are my friends. Watch, I am 
going to feed them.” 

So saying, he pulled out a piece of raw meat from his pocket 
and threw it a few feet away. In an instant from all the holes for 
yards around the crabs rushed scuttling out, their antennae bristling 
with excitement and their eyes protruding to their fullest extent as 
they fell on the tempting morsel and tore it swiftly to shreds. 


‘“* Pretty things, aren’t they?’’ murmured Cranworth. But the 
other was already on his feet. 

** Horrible!’ he cried. “I can’t think how you can watch them. 
I’m going home at once, and only hope I shan‘t dream of them.” 


*T don’t think you quite realise the situation,”’ said Cranworth, 
getting up and standing opposite Carew; ‘‘my little friends are 
hungry. I have not fed them for three weeks, and they want more.” 

Carew felt a sudden return of his uneasiness, and looked up at 
the face of his companion, a good six inches above his own. In an 
instant he turned to run; but it was too late. Casting all restraint 
aside and giving a free rein to the insanity he had held in check so 
long, Cranworth was upon him. Naturally a weak and delicate man, 
Carew had no chance in a hand-to-hand struggle, and almost before 
he had realised anything he was on his back on the sand, with the 
other thrusting a handkerchief into his mouth as a gag. 

“You shall be their meal!” he cried. ‘‘ For weeks they have 
waited, and now their time has come. When I told them you were 
to be sent to take the post that was mine by right they said, ‘ Bring 
him to us,’ and I promised that I would, and I have done so. It will 
be iong now before they are hungry again.” 

Spurred by fear, Carew renewed his struggles to escape, but 
without avail. He was a child in the madman’s grasp, and in a few 
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minutes, his clothes torn off him and thrown in every direction, he 
lay helpless at his captor’s mercy. 

‘* My little friends would have found those clothes of yours in 
the way,” cried Cranworth, as he worked. ‘‘ Now they will find their 
task easy. But I must tie you up first to these two stakes which 
you see I’ve had all ready for you. I can’t let you roll about and 
kill my little friends. And I’ve got a splendid idea which has the 
elements of poetic justice in it. Red tape, you know, has ruined my 
hopes and sent me mad. It is stronger than iron chains. Nothing 
can break through red tape, so I’m going to tie you up with that,” 
and he pulled a hank of official tape from his pocket and proceeded 
to bind Carew’s hands and feet and tie him to the stakes. 

“One strip will be enough,” he went on, “one little yard is 
stronger than any chain; no one can break through it, no one can 
break through it. It is stronger than Fate, more relentless than 
death.” 

So he chattered on, wildly cursing at the powers of red tape, 
and all the while with busy fingers tying a knot here, a knot there, 
till at length the wretched Carew was trussed tightly between the 
stakes, one at his head and the other at his feet. Exhausted by his 
struggles and paralysed by the horror of his position, he heard nothing 
_ till, after viciously tying the last knot, Cranworth bent over him and 
hissed into his ear: 

** Now all is ready, and I leave you to my little friends. You 
will not be lonely. They will look after you!” 

Carew, half distracted by terror, rolled his eyes despairingly in 
a last silent appeal ; but Cranworth was now beyond the pale of aught 
human, and with a last low laugh of satisfied malice he sped away 
across the watercourses towards the sea. 

Left to himself, Carew strove valiantly to regain his self- 
command, feeling that come what might he must die sane. But as 
time wore on the strain grew well-nigh unendurable. The rising mist 
from the marshy tracts chilled him to the bone and sapped his 
courage. 

Lying on his back and unable to move, he could see nothing save 
the swiftly darkening skies; but his imagination peopled the holes 
around with their ghastly scarlet occupants, resting, as he had first 
seen them, in their burrows, trying to subdue their instinctive fear of 
man and advance to the attack. 

Soon he began to grow light-headed, fancying he heard exultant 
whispers of anticipation, and as night fell and shut away the outer 
world he strained his ears to hear the movements of some more 
daring one among his enemies cautiously approaching over the loose 
sand. How long he lay there he did notknow. Time had ceased to 
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have any meaning for him, but as he drifted slowly away into the 
ocean of unconsciousness a sudden twinge broke the spell. In an 
instant a thousand small but powerful claws seized him wherever his 
body touched the sand, and, excited by the blood drawn by their 
first attempt, the crabs swarmed over him in vast numbers, ravenous 
and savage. 

The attack brought Carew sharply back to a full realisation of 
the horror of his position, and frantic with pain he writhed and 
strained in his bonds till of a sudden something seemed to give. 
Hardly daring to hope, he redoubled his struggles, and to his un- 
utterable relief the supreme effort was successful and his hands were 
free. In another moment the tapes were lying on the ground and 
he was on his feet once more, sick and giddy from loss of blood, but 
safe. The crabs had completely cast aside their natural timorous- 
ness, and were tearing fiercely at his legs and feet ; but an awful fear 
lest he should faint and fall once more into the seething mass below 
gave him unnatural strength, and seizing such of his clothes as he 
could find in the darkness he set off towards the canefields with what 
speed he could muster. Behind him he fancied he could hear the 
steps of Cranworth, wild at being cheated of his revenge, and the 
fear lent him wings till exhausted nature had its way and he fell in 
a heap by the canes at the roadside, to be found inthe morning by a 
party of blacks on their way to their work in the fields. 

When Carew had recovered sufficiently to tell his story a search 
party went to look for the unfortunate Cranworth, but a day and a 
night elapsed before he was discovered, lying half in and half out of 
one of the watercourses that meandered over No-Man’s-Land. The 
fate he had planned for another had fallen upon himself, and the 
men who found what was left will never speak of what they saw. 

Amyas Carew escaped with nothing worse than the pain of his 
wounds and a sharp attack of fever brought on by exposure; but he 
never again visited No-Man’s-Land. Nothing but Cranworth’s 
strange delusion as to the strength of red tape had saved him from 
an awful death, and at the earliest possible moment he tvok an 
exchange to a colony where land-crabs are not, and where there 
was nothing to remind him of the past. He performs his duties 
efficiently and well, but if you run short of red tape you will never 
find any on his office table. 
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DAY’S DEERSTALKING 


BY ‘‘ HEATHER” 


Many accounts of stalking in Scotland have been written by those 
who are devoted to the sport and who delight in the surroundings, 
the health-giving exercise, the magnificent scenery, and especially 
the pleasure resulting from a successful stalk—by which I mean the 
fact of having been able, owing to the sportsman’s skill and know- 
ledge of his ground, to arrive at a suitable position within reasonable 
range, and so to obtain a shot at a stag. I always maintain that the 
chief pleasure of deerstalking is the actual stalk; not the killing of 
the beast, but the outwitting him by creeping, sliding, crawling, or 
even waiting, until the desired spot is reached, and you are able to 
“put the rifle on him.’’ Of course, ‘‘ shooting the stag” is what 
everybody goes out to try to do; but the real satisfaction, to my 
mind, is the actual stalk up to him (or down to him, as the case 
may be), and the more doubts and difficulties there are the better. 

The following sketch is a true account of what actually happened 
to the writer in a forest in Inverness-shire; and although during the 
day there were no very startling or unusual incidents, yet perhaps 
an absolutely faithful description may be of interest to readers. 

It was a very fine morning when we left the lodge, though there 
was a good deal of mist on the high tops, and the wind so far not 
sufficiently strong to drive it away. My companion and I were 
rowed up the loch in a boat, and at the far end our ponies were 
waiting. My friend was told off for the near beat. I had two or 
three miles to ride, so started off at once, as the days were getting 
shorter, and you never know how far away you may be when night 
comes on. I had one advantage, which was that I was to spend the 
night at an outlying bothy, so that I should not have a long ride 
home, probably in the dark, after the day’s work was done, and I 
should be on the ground the next morning ready for the adjoining 
beat, which it had been arranged I was to take. These would be 
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my last days’ stalking, so it may be imagined I hoped for luck, if 
possible, more than usual. 

_ After about half an hour’s riding, I met the stalker, McDonald, 
and his gillies waiting on the edge of the burn. Having handed over 
the pony, we started across the burn and began a steep climb at once. 
McDonald appeared to be very eager, and told me he had seen 
several good stags that morning on our beat; but, first of all, he 
was going to try for a ‘‘hummel” who was plainly to be seen—a 
very big beast, with a dozen hinds, who was roaring defiantly. 
After a long stiff climb we got near them, and the rifle was drawn 
from its cover; but the tiresome mist, which had never cleared, came 
down on us, and in the end we unavoidably got too close to the 
deer; they heard us, saw us, and bolted, without my even having 
had the chance of aiming at the stag. This was a bad beginning, 
and we wandered slowly on in the mist, in a very depressed frame of 
mind—at least so far as I was concerned. I could see McDonald 
was upset also, and he admitted it to me later on, as he had noticed 
this ‘‘ hummel ” stag about for the least three or four years, and had 
never been able to get near him before; but on this occasion he had 
made sure of getting within shot of him, and so, no doubt, we should 
have done but for the mist which foiled his plans and rendered him 
helpless. 

However, we went cautiously on, I not having a notion where 
we were, until we heard a roar not very far in front of us, and rather 
lower down. We moved even more slowly, and the rifle was got 
ready. Just then the mist began to rise, we lay down behind a 
ridge to see what would be revealed, and suddenly McDonald, who 
had a better view than I had, beckoned me up, handed me the rifle, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Take him, quick! ” 

I raised myself as quickly and quietly as possible, and there 
were two or three hinds and a stag looking at us, not eighty yards 
away. I had only time to aim at him when they bolted, and in 
despair I had a snapshot at his neck as he dropped out of sight. 
Neither McDonald nor I imagined the stag was hit, but to my 
intense surprise and delight, not fifty yards away, we suddenly came 
upon him dead, my extremely lucky shot having taken him just 
behind the head. This unexpected change for the better revived 
our spirits, and as the mist was clearing we were able to sit down 
and have a good spy. 

We soon found two good stags on the opposite side of the burn, 
and after some deliberation McDonald decided to try for one of them 
that appeared to be the heavier. The dead stag had been “‘cleaned,”’ 
and we left one gillie to drag him down to the path, and then start 
to find our ponies, which were at the lodge about a mile away. 
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The stags we had in view were very restless and jealous of each 
other, and we had to move very carefully and slowly down the hill 
until we could cross the burn and get below the opposite ridge out 
of their sight. Then ensued a long, long climb, principally on our 
hands and knees, in very wet ground, until we reached a big rock, 
behind which I was directed to hide while McDonald took a long 
and careful survey. Finally he told me he thought I had better try 
a shot. It was not very easy, as the stag was half facing me and 
much in the shade; but McDonald was afraid he would move and 
go out of sight altogether; so with many misgivings I got into as 
good a position as possible, and pulled. ‘‘ He’s all right!” was the 
comforting assurance from McDonald; and so it proved. The stag 
was not actually killed, 1 regret to say, being hit rather low down; 
but he had only moved a short distance and laid down, so that we 
were able to creep up to him, and a shot through the neck put him 
out of his misery. He was a very good stag, an eight-pointer. 

By this time it was 1.30; so, whilst John the gillie gralloched 
the stag, carrying on meanwhile much conversation in Gaelic with 
McDonald, I had my lunch and a pipe with the pleasant feeling 
that two good beasts were ‘‘in the bag” and that I had not dis- 
graced myself. 

On the far side which we had just left we could see through our 
glasses one pony going away with the first stag and the gillie who 
had heard the shots coming along the path in our direction with 
the second pony. After a short rest John was directed to drag 
down the stag to the burn, put it on the pony, send it to the lodge, 
and then bring both ponies on to the stalker’s house higher up the 
glen to the west, where he would meet us in the evening. McDonald 
told me he had seen a good stag in the morning high up the “‘ face” 
opposite his house, a switch-horn which ought to be killed, if 
possible; so we started and climbed to the top of the ridge where, 
away to the west, on our right, we could see the stag and his hinds 
quietly feeding or lying down. A long deep corrie lay between us 
and them, round which we had to go so as to keep out of their sight 
and get above them. We proceeded on along the east side of the 
ridge, climbing gently upwards as the head of the corrie was very 
high, when suddenly McDonald stopped and dropped flat. Just in 
front of us, in a small green corrie, were a dozen hinds and a good 
stag. They were right in our path, but how were we to pass 
them without the other lot on our right seeing us? In all 
probability if we did succeed in crawling by them they would 
get our wind, come over the ridge behind us, and so disturb 
the switch-horn and his party. However, McDonald said that 
this was quite a ‘‘shootable” stag, and we must try to get nearer 
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him. Luck was on our side. We crawled absolutely flat on our 
stomachs for some distance—luckily it was smooth, dry grass and 
good going—until we reached a little nobbie nearer than which we 
could not get. I whispered to McDonald that I was afraid it was 
too long a shot, to which he replied: ‘‘ Wait a minute, and they will 
come as near as you like!”” He was perfectly right, moreover. For 
some reason or other the hinds began moving towards us, and the 
stag soon followed them—in fact, drove them on. In about three 
minutes they were within roo yards, and I put the rifle on him as 
he faced me. ‘‘ Take him now!” whispered McDonald, ‘‘ the hinds 
will get our wind!” As he spoke those in front made a sudden 
turn, which induced the stag to do the same, offering an easy 
broadside shot of which I was able to take advantage, and down the 
hill he went, end over end, stone dead. He proved to be an old 
stag, without a tooth in his head, and blind of one eye; but he was 
very fat, and turned out to be a good weight, besides having a strong 
head of eight points. 

This unexpected piece of luck, without any difficulty, put us in 
high good humour, and once more we started after the switch-horn. 
We found the last shot had not moved them, they being some 
distance up wind; but they seemed rather restless, and were all 
staring about, so our only course was to lose no time, but get round 
above them as quickly as possible. It was still a long steep climb 
to the top of the ridge, but our previous good luck made the journey 
easier, and we were soon over the top and coming carefully down 
the rocks towards where we had last seen the deer. We had still 
some difficulties to overcome. There were a few hinds on our left 
out of whose sight we had to keep, and descending the shoulder the 
wind was very tricky, seeming to blow from all quarters in turn; 
added to which, on our right was another smaller stag who was 
bound to get our wind eventually, and who would, of course, disturb 
the one we were after. 

Very cautiously we crept down the rocks until McDonald told 
me it was not safe to go farther, and we must wait and see what they 
would do. The hinds were all staring about and the stag lying 
down, his head only just visible. As we sat there waiting I could 
make out some figures far away, moving along the path towards the 
stalker’s house. These proved to be the gillies and ponies, with my 
wife in the middle on her pony, slowly moving up to the appointed 
place. John the gillie, ever on the watch, soon saw us, and pointed 
us out to my wife, who was able, though at a good distance, to see 
through her glasses all that happened. 

After about fifteen minutes the stag got up and the deer began 
to move across us. ‘‘ He is a long shot,” said McDonald, “ but you 
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had better try him the first good chance he gives you, or they will 
go out of our sight.” 

He certainly was not a good target, and I was much afraid of 
hitting a hind, as they were all close together ; but once more luck 
was on my side, and I heard the bullet strike. Away went the hinds, 
leaving the stag looking very sick. ‘He is hit far back,” said 
McDonald. ‘We must give him a minute, and then he may lie 
down or go out of sight, for we cannot approach him yet.”” Whilst 
we were waiting, it seemed a strange incongruous event to hear 
the cock at the stalker’s house crowing and his dog barking at the 
ponies which were approaching. The proximity of a barndoor fowl 
to a wild red deer was the last thing one would expect, except, 
perhaps, a motor omnibus. 

The poor wounded beast soon moved slowly downhill, and we 
got nearer to him. As I was about to fire he jumped up, and in my 
hurry and excitement I missed him ; but it was his last effort, and 
he soon dropped again and was easily killed. 

From the path below across the burn all these events were 
clearly seen by my wife, to whom everything was pointed out and 
remarked upon by the faithful John. 

Although within sight, it was still a long way down to the burn, 
and very steep, so much so that McDonald had great difficulty in 
not letting the stag drag him down instead of the reverse, as was his 
object. However, the feat was eventually accomplished, and we all 
met by the burn. 

“Well done!” said my wife, “‘that’s three you’ve got. What 
good luck!” 

“* Better still,” I was able to reply, “it’s four!” 

Her surprise was only equalled by my pleasure, and as we 
walked back to the lodge I told her all the events of the day from 
the very beginning. The three miles to the lodge were soon passed, 
and the journey home is always easier, as a stalker once said, when 
there is a dead stag coming behind you. By this time it was 6.30, 
so after a hot tub we were quite ready for our dinner. The four 
stags weighed— 


2. 16 st. 6 Ib. 
3- 16 st. 12 lb. 4. 14 st. 8 lb. 


Not very wonderful weights, you will say, but up to the average of 
the season. Once more all the events of the day were discussed 
until I found myself almost asleep in my chair. I have had several 
very successful days’ stalking during the last twenty years, but I 
think this day was the best of the lot. 
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ABOVE TORSALL, HALLADALE RIVER 


ON A NORTHERN SHORE 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


Illustrated with Photographs by Commander F. A. Whitehead, R.N. 


If was not because we were tired of our happy hunting-grounds in 
the Western Highlands or because we had half exhausted their charms 
that my wife and I determined to change our quarters and spend the 
early summer of last year on a Northern shore, ‘‘ Ultissima Thule,” 
the extreme north of the mainland of Scotland, with nothing but 
the ice-cold sea between us and the Arctic regions. But a love of 
change and the prospect of some good trout-fishing caused us to try 
the experiment ; and a very successful one it turned out to be, for we 
had a capital two months in a grand, wild country, with quite 
enough fishing to keep us busy and to give us some glorious walks 
across the hills to the countless lochs which dot the face of Suther- 
land and Caithness. It is a great country for walking. A road goes 
more or less along the shore all the way from Cape Wrath to John 
0’ Groat’s, and other roads follow the course of the rivers, all of which 
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run nearly due north; but there are huge tracts of country between 
these roads where walking is the only way to get about, for much of 
it is too soft for ponies. A hill-bred pony will never get into a bog ; 
but in avoiding soft places he has to go much farther than a man, so 
if there is no path I think walking is both quicker and pleasanter. 

After a short visit to the West Coast the 15th of May found us 
on the Highland Railway bound for the Farthest North. As soon as 
Perth is left behind the journey is a real pleasure all the way to 
Inverness. The scenery is very fine. For the first thirty miles or 
so the line follows the course of the Tay, the Tummel, and the 
Garry, with beautifully-wooded hills on each side, passing in turn 
Dunkeld, Pitlochry, and Blair Athol; there the track begins to rise 
quickly, the woods are left behind, and the open moor takes their 
place. Slowly the train creeps up into the very heart of the mighty 
Grampian Mountains till it reaches its highest point—1,500 ft. above 
sea level—close to Dalnaspidal Station. At this time of year all 
the higher hills are still covered with snow, and deer are nearly 
always seen, sometimes quite close to the train, of which they take 
but little notice. The northern slope is not nearly so steep, and 
for a long time the line remains at a high altitude. Kingussie is 
reached, with the Spey now running close to the railway, and the 
Monadliath Mountains on the other side; on past the woods of Avie- 
more, over the Findhorn River at Tomatin, past Moy with its 
famous grouse moors, and then a sharp run down to Inverness. 
Surely no one could find such a journey dull or uninteresting. 

For a long time after Inverness a very different sort of country 
is traversed, for the line keeps to the low ground and hugs the sea- 
shore most of the way. After crossing the Beauly, one of the best 
salmon rivers in Scotland, Dingwall is reached, and then the 
rails follow the Cromarty Firth as far as Invergordon, a good safe 
anchorage and favourite rendezvous of the Channel Fleet when 
cruising in the North Sea. The shores of Dornoch Firth are 
reached at Tain, and a left-handed loop by Bonar Bridge and Lairg 
brings us out on the sea coast again at Golspie. It is the open 
North Sea this time, cold and grey, as these Northern waters always 
are; it may be fancy, but it seems to me that as one goes north the 
sea assumes a sort of cold grey look quite different from its more 
southern aspect, and I daresay many a captain of the Scotch herring 
boats which work right round Scotland and down to Yarmouth could 
tell his latitude pretty well by the colour of the water. 

The line follows the coast again past Dunrobin Castle and over 
the Brora, a small but excellent salmon river, to Helmsdale, where 
it turns inland and continues by the right bank of the river up 
Strath Ulie, one of the prettiest valleys in the whole of Scotland : 
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charming woods and pleasant meadows along the river-side, with the 
open moor above. The Helmsdale is a first-class salmon river, and 
has been much improved by an arrangement of sluices at the outlet 
of one of the large lochs from which it flows, whereby it can be 
kept at a good fishing level considerably longer than would other- 
wise be the case. 

The head of the valley is reached about Kinbrace Station, and 
moor and mountain lie on either hand—a bleak and barren prospect, 
some would say, but with a charm all their own, which becomes 
stronger and stronger every day one spends among their solitudes. 

At Forsinard the divide which forms the watershed between the 
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rivers that run to the east coast and those that run to the north 
is crossed, and here we left the train. A north wind was blowing 
of such a quality and keenness as I have never before experienced. 
It came straight from the Polar ice with nothing to soften it; 
clothes were of no avail; it blew for a fortnight, and on first coming 
out of doors it felt exactly like jumping into ice-cold water. But it 
did usno harm. We never felt fitter in our lives, and our appetites 
were prodigious. 

Seventeen miles down Strath Halladale brings us to our desti- 
nation on the extreme north shore of Scotland. Strath Halladale 
is quite different from the Helmsdale Valley. Some stunted birch 
scrub and a few weather-beaten Scotch firs take the place of the 
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woods, and in most places the moor runs down to the river. A 
good many salmon are killed on the Halladale, but it cannot com- 
pare with its neighbours the Helmsdale, the Naver, and the Thurso. 
All these rivers flow out of large lochs, which seems to make a 
difference, for to look at it the Halladale ought to hold more fish 
than it does: there are plenty of good pools, and it fishes nicely, 
hardly any wading being necessary, and no boating. 

This year I again spent six weeks on this Northern shore, and 
had another most enjoyable time. A great feature of the country 
is the enormous number of lochs; they are of all sizes, from huge 
sheets of water several miles long, such as Lochs Naver, Loyal, 
Badenloch, and Watten, down to little tarns and Dhu lochans only 
a few yards across. As they vary in size, so do they vary in fishing 
merit. Some hold quantities of glorious trout up to 3 lb. and more in 
weight, some hold no trout at all, and others are full of small ones. 
It all depends upon the feeding and the spawning facilities which 
they offer. During the last ten years or so enterprising persons, such 
as Mr. Morrison, the landlord of the Melvich Hotel, have stocked 
many of the lochs which formerly held no trout, and have been 
rewarded by great success. In many cases the trout have thriven, 
bred, and thoroughly established themselves; in others, although 
they have grown to a fine size, they have not multiplied on account 
of lack of suitable spawning ground, and have therefore to be re- 
stocked from time to time ; while in a few cases they have done no 
good at all. Most of the best lochs are full of freshwater shrimps, 
which seem to be splendid food for the trout. 

The stocking has chiefly been with Rainbows, Loch Leven, and 
the natural trout of the country from neighbouring lochs and streams. 
The Rainbows seem to have been a failure in most cases, the Loch 
Levens have done very well, but many people qualified to judge seem 
to think that the best results are obtained from the local trout. 
Most of the lochs are quite shallow, it being difficult to find a 
depth of more than 8 ft.; consequently the fish lie all over them, 
though, of course, in all there are certain favourite spots where one 
is almost sure to rise a fish. As a rule the best sport is obtained 
on the sheltered side and on a day when there is not more than a 
fair breeze of wind. This is somewhat against my experience 
in other parts of Scotland, where the exposed shore and a good 
breeze are generally preferred. All the standard flies do well, though 
everybody has his own favourites and does best with them, for the 
simple reason that he fishes them oftenest. Personally I think that 
for wet-fly fishing one fly is pretty nearly as good as another, and 
doubt whether trout have the nice discrimination and taste in the 
matter with which they are credited by some people who would 
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have you believe that a trout has a keener eye for colour than a 
Royal Academician. I have frequently heard it said that a teal 
wing is no use in Caithness, though excellent in Sutherland; but a 
friend of mine did very well on Loch Watten in the former county 
with a green and teal one day last spring. Of one thing I am 
certain, and that is that it is no use to be constantly changing one’s 
flies. It is only a waste of time, and you cannot catch fish when 
your flies are not in the water. No doubt the more any water is 
fished the more cunning and difficult to catch do the trout become. 
Many have been pricked and grow somewhat cautious in their deal- 
ings with the fly both natural and artificial. I have often seen a 
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fish rise at a natural fly floating on the water and not take it. Now, 
I cannot believe that he missed it, as one generally hears said; I 
think that he saw something about it that he didn’t quite like, and 
so left it alone and turned downagain. I have often, too, seen a fish 
take an artificial fly at a spot over which a natural fly had floated 
not a minute before and at which he had never moved, and I have 
thrown my fly within a few inches of a natural fly and caught a fish 
who apparently preferred the imitation to the real article. 

If all Scotch loch fishers were asked to name their favourite fly 
I believe the Zulu would have a very large majority of votes, and 
what it is meant to represent in nature I’m sure I don’t know. 
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I only heard this year that before the Zulu War in 1879 this fly was 
called the Black Soldier, and a right good fly it is. 

The bird life in these Northern wilds, both on land and sea, is 
both varied and interesting; and it is a great pleasure, after spending 
all the winter in the Midlands of England, to be suddenly greeted by 
an entirely new set of feathered friends all in the full glory of their 
bridal dress and song. 

First to welcome one on looking out in the morning are the jolly 
little wheatears, which are extraordinarily plentiful in these parts. 
The strath and the fields above the cliffs are full of them, but they do 
not go far out on to the moors. They are about the smartest and 
briskest of little birds, always busy and cheerful, and the most atten- 
tive of parents. Asa contrast to them a fat and lazy corn-bunting 
sits on the telegraph wire most of the day, occasionally singing his 
somewhat monotonous song, and waiting for the corn in the little 
croft to grow high enough before beginning nesting operations. 

A pair of wagtails are hopping about the ditch and wall on the 
far side of the road where the wheatears have their nest, and in the 
rough grass fields by the side of the river half a dozen pairs of red- 
shanks and lapwings are circling around, while the glorious whistle of 
curlew, the very spirit of the moorlands, is wafted across from the 
hillside opposite. 

But breakfast is waiting, so are the fish in the lochs, and soon 
we are leaving the road and striking across the hill for a charming 
loch where fish abound and the birds are a never-failing source of 
interest. Hardly have we left the road when a splendid cock grouse 
gets up almost under our feet with a loud crow. He is so near that 
we can plainly see all the beauty of his plumage and the bright red 
membrane above his eyes. He does not go far, but settles on a 
hillock a couple of hundred yards off, crying, ‘‘ Go back ! go back ! go 
borro! go back!” Soon we hear a monotonous “ Peet, peet! ” the 
oft-repeated call of the golden plover, and there he stands on a 
tussock with his breast turned towards us. It is now almost black, 
quite different from the golden speckle of his winter plumage; and 
close by him is the dunlin, his constant companion—so much so that 
his Gaelic name means ‘‘ the plover’s page.” Curlew and lapwings 
are in numbers, and a ring-ouzel and his mate are hopping about on 
a rocky knoll close by. The stream coming from the lochs to 
which we are going falls over a sheer rock some 25 ft. high, and here 
the dipper always has her nest. It is a cunningly contrived and 
comfortable abode. Dippers are very fond of building close to 
waterfalls, and even behind them, when there is a space between 
the water and the rock. They stick to streams and rivers, and are 
seldom seen on lochs. Skylarks and meadow-pipits are singing 
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cheerfully, and as soon as we reach the loch the sandpipers flitting 
from stone to stone along the edge are much in evidence. Two 
birds peculiar to these Northern wilds are almost certain to be seen 
—the greenshank and Richardson’s skua. The latter are magnificent 
flyers, and appear to travel great distances during the day. They 
live toa great extent by robbing the smaller gulls of the fish that 
they have caught, but they also kill small birds on their own 
account. I once sawa splendid flight between a skua and a sky- 
lark ; they soared up and up in great circles, the skua always trying 
to rise above the lark till they were almost out of sight. The lark 
was evidently getting beat, and it looked as if the skua was sure to 
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have him, when suddenly the lark altered his tactics and came down 
like a stone from a tremendous height and darted under the eaves of 
the boathouse. The skua followed with a grand stoop, but was just 
too late; the lark sat tight, and after a bit the skua gave it up and 
flew off. I have also seen the skua hunting sandpipers. The 
greenshank is a very elegant bird, with a fine bold flight and clear 
note. 

There is a little rocky island on this loch, only about the size of 
a lawn-tennis court, but on it a colony of some thirty pairs of terns, 
two pairs of scoters, and one of mergansers, all nested this year; one 
had to be quite careful not to tread on their eggs. Ona little cairn 
of stones about four feet high the terns are constantly perching. 
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Once I saw one light on the top of it, and immediately another lit 
on the first one’s back and stood there for quite a couple of minutes. 
Terns are most graceful birds, but the incessant squaking and 
quarrelling among themselves which they keep up during the nesting 
season are rather irritating. Young scoters a few days old—they 
hatch about 1 July—are jolly little creatures. They are splendid 
swimmers and divers, and follow their mothers all over the loch even 
when it is quite rough. The scoter-duck sits close and is very bold. 
One absolutely tried to peck my brother-in-law’s legs when he 
wanted to put her off the nest to photograph the eggs. She hatched 
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off her brood that afternoon. They are quite common in Suther- 
land, and so are the merganser. Mallards, widgeon, and teal are 
also plentiful, and there are a “‘ good few” snipe. 

Close by this loch is a small one full of reeds in which a large 
colony of black-headed gulls breed every year. Wild geese, black- 
throat and redthroat divers are fairly common; all these are grand 
birds. The first-named, which are about the wildest and most difficult 
of all to get near during the shooting season, are now quite easy to 
approach, and when they rise some way off seem always to fly right 
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over one’s head to have a good look at one, at the same time giving 
a loud “ Honk, honk!” as much as to say, ‘“‘ We know we are quite 
safe now!” 

I am very fond of the divers. They are so graceful in the 
water, have such a fine bold flight and loud distinct cry. The way 
they shoot down on to the water from a considerable height is very 
pretty to watch, and I’m sure I don’t grudge them the few trout 
they take. Divers generally nest year after year just about in the 
same place, and one pair of redthroats had for years laid their 
eggs on the banks of a certain small loch in Sutherland; but I 
believe that in spite of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, which, I am 
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happy to say, is enforced with the best results in the northern coun- 
ties of Scotland, they had nearly always been robbed of their eggs. 
Last year we were the first to find their nest, and allowed it to be 
thought that we had taken the eggs, with the result that they 
hatched off all right, and I had the great pleasure of watching the 
proud and happy pair looking after their young, which they did 
most carefully. At first there was no sign of the young birds, but 
I was sure from the way the mother was behaving that they were 
hidden either in the reeds or close in to the banks; so I lay down 
among the heather. She kept swimming about and making soft 
crooning noises, with outstretched neck. After I had kept quiet for 
about ten minutes she swam close under an overhanging bank, and 
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came out followed by a little brown ball, and was almost imme- 
diately joined by the proud father. Then they all swam off to the 
farther end of the loch. I think divers pair for life, and they 
certainly are model parents. This pair were back again and 
hatched successfully this year. 

We were fishing last June on a big and very good loch in 
Caithness, when we saw a pair of blackthroat divers with one 
young one, only a few days old, right out in the middle of the loch. 
It was blowing rather hard, but the little one was making capital 
progress. Something must have happened to the other egg, for 
divers always lay two. We rowed up to get a better view, and 
when we were some fifty yards off the two old birds dived; but, to 
my surprise, the chick did not follow their example. The old birds 
came up some way off, and went through the strangest antics, 
evidently with the object of distracting our attention from the young 
one, who swam about quite unconcernedly. We could have taken 
it easily in the landing net. After watching the old birds for a few 
minutes we rowed away, and they lost no time in rejoining their 
little one. I was astonished that the young one did not dive, for 
young ducks dive as soon as they can swim, which is almost as 
soon as they are hatched; and, of course, divers can dive even 
better than ducks. 

The sea birds of the North are countless in number, and as 
varied in species as the land ones; but before we come to them the 
cliff-breeding land birds deserve some notice. Several of these, such 
as the peregrine falcon, buzzard, raven, and grey-back crow, have 
doubtless been driven to the cliffs to avoid persecution; but there 
are others, such as the blue-rock pigeon and the rock-pipit, who 
are not so influenced in their choice of nesting-ground. 

The cliffs of Sutherland and Caithness, if not particularly high, 
are very awkward from an egg-stealer’s point of view, the top con- 
sisting of slippery grass, earth, and shale, and the edge of the rock 
often considerably overhangs the bottom, thus :— 
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A pair of peregrines and a pair of grey-back crows nested within 
a hundred yards of each other. They seemed quite friendly till 
about the time when the young grey-backs were going to fly, and 
then the old birds took to constantly annoying and badgering the 
peregrines and hunting them about all over the place. Why the 
peregrines stood it for an instant I can’t imagine, for they are finer 
and stronger birds than grey-backs, and when they did turn on them 
the old crows were off like a shot, only to come back again in a few 
minutes and recommence their exasperating tricks. 

Foolish sheep sometimes come to grief on these cliffs. We 
were witnesses of a tragedy of this sort. A sheep had worked her 
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way down a sort of crevice or gully to a spot where she could get 
no farther. It would have been quite possible, though difficult, for 
her to have turned round and scrambled up the cliff again; but she 
had not the pluck to make the effort, so the poor thing waited on 
the little edge till she became so weak from want of food that she 
tumbled over the precipice into the sea 200 ft. below. On account 
of the shaly nature of the rock it would have been extremely 
dangerous to have attempted a rescue; and even if a man had gone 
down with a rope the sheep would, no doubt, have struggled 
violently directly he got hold of her, and the man might easily 
have lost his life. 

Of sea birds there are no end—all five varieties of gulls, terns, 
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guillemots, black guillemots, razor-bills, puffins, oyster-catchers, 
cormorants, shags, &c.—all of these except oyster-catchers are fish- 
eating birds, and the number they consume must be beyond all cal- 
culation. I cannot help thinking that it would be better for the 
fishing industry if their numbers were somewhat reduced. The big 
gulls and the cormorants do a deal of harm on the moors. The 
former are confirmed egg-suckers, and also never lose an opportunity 
of killing young grouse, plover, duck, or any other young bird they 
can get hold of, while the latter are death on the trout. It is sur- 


EIDER DUCK’S NEST, STRATHY ISLAND, OFF NORTH COAST 
OF SUTHERLAND—NOTE THE SEA-PINKS 


prising to see the size of trout which they will tackle. I killeda 
splendid fish this year weighing 2 lb. 12 oz. which had a great scar 
down each side of his shoulders and a hole a quarter of an inch deep 
where the hook of the cormorant’s upper bill had gripped him. He 
must have had a very narrow shave! 

We made an expedition to some rocky islands on which great 
numbers of sea birds nest. It is only possible to land on these islands 
on very favourable days, on account of the heavy swell and strong 
tides which are generally running; but they are well worth a visit both 
on account of the quantities of eggs and the beauty of the islands 
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themselves. The sea-pinks grow in an abundance and perfection such 
as I have never seen elsewhere, and one has to be quite careful to 
avoid stepping on the nests. Eider-ducks sit very close; they will 
sometimes allow themselves to be stroked without moving, and the 
quantity of beautiful down with which they line their nests is sur- 
prising. The black guillemots always lay their eggs in little holes 
and tunnels among the rocks; but most of the other sea birds make 
hardly any attempt at a nest, just laying their eggs in a depression 
of the rock or among the sea-pinks or shingle. We had a most 
successful day, but our home-coming was somewhat painful. Asa 
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rule the wind backs up into the north-west in the afternoon, which 
would have suited us admirably; but on this occasion it blew hard 
from the south-east, and we had a horrible knocking about. For 
four mortal hours we kept tacking and beating against it; but our 
crew of four ancient mariners were by no means smart, and lost all 
the distance they had gained in the tack when they put about; so 
finally we landed on Strathy Point and walked the six miles home. 
It is certainly a windy district, and the sudden changes of direction 
in the wind are remarkable. In fine weather the breeze has a great 
tendency to work round with the sun, beginning from the east in the 
morning and finishing off from the north-west in the evening. A 
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motor car is a great convenience, though a breakdown is a bore in 
this wild country. One such we had after a hard and successful 
day’s wading in a loch some twenty miles off. We were spinning 
merrily along when suddenly the hind axle broke in half. Luckily 
we were not upset, but of course repair was out of the question, and 
we had the greatest difficulty, with the help of some friendly shep- 
herds, in lugging the car to a place of safety. It was then Io p.m. 
and there was nothing for it but to harden our hearts and to tramp 
the fifteen miles which lay between us and home. Fortunately it 
was a fine night, and in these high latitudes it never gets dark at this 
time of the year. We fetched up at 2 a.m., and I never enjoyed a 
meal more than the capital cold supper we found waiting for us. 

A worse adventure befell a young fellow a few yearsago. He 
was fishing one of the many lochson the big flat stretch of moorland 
which divides the upper waters of the Strathy from the Naver valley ; 
towards evening a thick mist came on, and they started for the 
Strathy valley, where a trap was waiting for them. They soon got 
into difficulties, and finding they were lost wisely decided to follow 
running water; unfortunately the stream they followed flowed into 
the Naver, and when they struck the road which runs up that valley 
they were over twenty miles from the comfortable hotel at Melvich 
from which they had started. The old gillie apparently forgot that 
there was an inn at Bettyhill, the village at the mouth of the Naver, 
so they struggled on all night, and reached Melvich about seven in 
the morning. The poor old gillie (he was about seventy) was fairly 
beat, and all he could say was, ‘‘ Gie me a shillingsworth o’ whisky 
and let me dee”’; but I am glad to say he is still alive and well. The 
young fellow was a good gritty sort and did not mean to lose any of 
his short holiday, so he just had a bath and his breakfast and went 
out fishing again as if nothing had happened. 

To anyone who is a bit of a botanist or geologist this Northern 
Shore offers many attractions in the shape of rare mountain and 
cliff growing flowers and plants, while I am told by those who know 
that the geological formations are most interesting. The coast line 
is very fine and varied, and the scenery of moor and mountain 
cannot be surpassed. 
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COMMONSENSE MOTORING 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


THE opening of the annual Motor Car Exhibition, which will take 
place this year in November, marks a fresh period in the expansion 
of the automobile movement; and it is about now that the public 
pays more attention to the general trend of fashion in this direction 
than at any other time. So I thought it might be interesting to 
make a few suggestions, entirely from the standpoint of the pure 


amateur, which would enable one to judge whether commonsense 
in connection with the self-propelled carriage is likely to be greatly 
in evidence or not in 1909. 

The history of the road automobile is truly remarkable. It 
commenced with being a tiny little vehicle, constructed to seat two 
persons, having much the appearance of a sort of bath-chair, and it 
was constructed to proceed somewhere at about twelve miles an hour. 
But no sooner were these diminutive cars in evidence than a 
universal demand arose for more power. Makers vied with one 
another year by year to achieve this by adding cylinder to cylinder, 
until cars came into being, and were in the height of fashion six or 
seven years ago, which were so massive, and indeed enormous, that 
in the then state of construction it was almost impossible for any- 
body to operate them at all save millionaires. For a long time any 
real development was almost entirely confined to the ultra-luxurious 
vehicle ; makers found that the demand was larger than the supply 
for this particular type; and their clients being nearly invariably men 
of means, they were enabled to charge almost any price they liked 
to ask. 

But it may be said at once that this state of things has now 
passed away for ever ; in almost every branch of the motor industry 
supply has overtaken the demand, and the great difficulty in some 
cases has been to get rid of the stocks of chassis of this type, which 
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hardly anybody seems to want. The fact undoubtedly is that even 
so late as two or three years ago large numbers of people acquired 
motor cars without having any but the very vaguest idea of what it 
would cost to maintain them. The routine of driving a motor car 
along the roads in the neighbourhood of the owner’s residence soon 
begins to pall, especially after one or two appearances before the 
bench of magistrates, with the result that the idea is slowly 
penetrating into the minds of both makers and users that the motor 
car nowadays is either to be a vehicle of practical utility or else it 
is nothing at all. In fact, the motor car as a mere instrument of 
speed is, if one can believe all one sees in the newspapers, being 
rapidly supplanted by the aeroplane, which will doubtless, in the 
course of the next few years, arrive at such perfection that a speed 
limit will be demanded for it also, having in view the inconveniences, 
and even the dangers, of collisions occurring at such crowded junc- 
tions as the space immediately over the dome of St. Paul’s, which 
will naturally be a setting-down place daily for many thousands of 
men who are “ something in the City”; while the strictest regula- 
tions regarding undue rapidity of flight will have to be observed in 
the area immediately above Trafalgar Square, so that ladies and 
children attending matinées and going shopping in the West End 
may accomplish their desires free from the slightest suspicion of 
anxiety, either in alighting, or when soaring into the empyrean on 
their way back, say, to Clapham Common. It is no news to our 
readers to assert that Queen Anne is dead—and it is as true to 
make this ancient remark as to furnish forth the trite information 
about motor cars that ‘‘ Speed means money”: the faster you go in 
a self-propelled carriage, the more money you spend per mile; and, 
per contra, the slower you proceed, the less expensive you find it. 
Not that I mean that it is necessary to travel at five miles an hour, 
in order to save every possible halfpenny; but there is for every 
automobile what may be termed “‘ an economical speed,” proceeding 
at which rate you will accomplish a journey, say, from London to 
Edinburgh with a less expenditure of petrol, oil, and tyres, than if 
you drove the car either faster or slower. And this economical rate, 
I take it, is the one at which the engine, though pulling well, and 
therefore giving good carburation, is not being accelerated to any- 
thing approaching its extreme potentiality. 

It is not of the slightest use railing at the ultra- luxurious, over- 
powered, and, in many cases, absolutely lumbering vehicles that one 
sees so largely in evidence on our public roads to-day. There they 
are, and we must not only accept them for the time being, but we 
must remember that if it had not been for the wealthy people who 
desired their manufacture the motor-car movement would not have 
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made the extraordinary strides that it has; for it was this section of 
society which practically alone found the money for the erection of 
many factories in this country, and has given an enormous amount 
of work to thousands of artisans here in England, and (here I am 
coming to the point I want to emphasise) has made it possible for 
these same manufacturers, when the demand for the monstrous car 
is passing away, to turn their attention to the enormously broader 
market which is wide open, and as yet hardly explored, for a vehicle 
which will fit in with the requirements of many thousands of 
well-to-do people who either cannot afford to run a_ high-class 
modern machine, or having been once bitten are twice shy ; for it is 
a matter of common knowledge that a very great number of people 
have had to put down motor cars altogether on account of the 
expense incurred by adopting oné either of too great weight or of 
indifferent workmanship, which has necessitated repair bills of 
alarming proportions. 

Nearly all writers on automobile topics will have it that a small 
car means one of initial small cost, which, however, must be con- 
structed to carry four persons at least. I cannot for the life of me 
see why this should be. It is very nice to have a smart motor car 
in which, say, five people can be accommodated at a pinch, but it 
is at the same time by no means cheap, unless cheapness means 
something at the rate of 6d. per mile covered, or say £200 per 
annum, year in and year out, including all expenses, with deprecia- 
tion, driver’s wages, insurance, &c. 

In America a very fashionable and certainly economical type of 
carriage is coming into existence. It isa nominal two-seater, and 
therefore extremely light on tyres; but on the back platform is a 
light, removable spider-seat, in which may be accommodated a 
chauffeur of light weight, if such an official is considered necessary, 
as he often may be on a prolonged tour. His seat may be so 
arranged that a good-sized travelling trunk can be stowed away 
beneath it. The couple in front can travel along enjoying the 
scenery and each other’s society, and if they have, as is usual, a hood 
which folds back, their conversation cannot be overheard by the 
individual in the rear, who, at the end of the day, can take the car 
off to the garage and bring it back in the morning spic and span. 
Directly you have a four-seated car, four people will be constantly 
found sitting in it, and being constructed to carry weight it does not 
run very well without good ballast, as the body does not ‘‘ sit down” 
on the springs properly when lightly loaded. If travelling for 
pleasure combined with strict economy is to be aimed at, I certainly 
am of the opinion that a very great deal will be said in the future for 
the “‘ two-seater,” either with a little platform at the back for some 
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light luggage or with a seat as alluded to above. Several of these 
‘“‘three-seaters ” are nowrunning about, and very smart indeed some 
of them look. 

Directly you begin to take weight off the tyres it is certainly a 
commonsense idea to recognise the fact that these same tyres last 
about four times as long as do those of the same section which have 
to support a heavy body containing four or perhaps five individuals 
who may well be—as many motorists, one is fain to admit, have a 
tendency to become—of somewhat corpulent habit. 

It is in my humble opinion folly to imagine that anything good 
in the way of machinery can be acquired “cheaply,” except, per- 
chance, as a bargain second-hand. All goods must be sold at a 
profit—and this profit is not in the case of motor cars anything 
outrageous, because competition obtains in this business as well as 
everywhere else. And therefore I certainly think it commonsense 
advice to buy a car the makers of which have had long experience, 
at a fair price. The day is past when some clever engineer may sit 
down at his desk and design a new engine, get a syndicate of .finan- 
ciers to take it up, build a factory with subscribed money, and turn 
out anything which should be likely to give satisfaction. There are 
too many motor-car manufacturers as it is; but some of them seem 
to be likely to disappear altogether, with the result that the firms 
that remain will enjoy a better reputation than ever, and these 
are now turning very great attention to the question of the motorist 
who desires to run a moderate-priced carriage at a moderate speed. 

No firm has earned a better repute for motor cars of the very 
highest class than the Napier Factory at Acton—and one of the 
most convincing signs of the times, which lies before me as I write 
early in October, is the list of Napier vehicles for 1909, at the head 
of which stands the new two-cylinder 10 h.p. live-axle chassis which 
is to be sold for £295; while the 15 h.p. four-cylinder Napier 
comes next, at a cost of £350; and further down come the other 
models that we know so well, which appeal to the wealthy class 
of buyers only. The Napier firm having set the example in this 
direction, it will be found that other makers will have to do the 
like. One has heard a great deal in the past about the superiority 
of the six-cylinder type, and if perfect “torque”? and absolute 
silence in running is desired, it is no doubt a very excellent design. 
But it is expensive to buy, and costly to maintain. The great 
majority of the London cabs, which are extremely popular, have 
two-cylinder engines, and it is considered probable by those who 
carefully think out the matter that a two-cylinder motor cab is 
much more likely to pay its way than is one having double its 
number of cylinders. To those, therefore, desiring to acquire an 
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automobile which can be operated by any person not mentally de- 
ficient, I would, as a matter of common sense, suggest a careful 
inspection of some of the types now being produced having two 
cylinders only. It is a mistake to imagine that the two-cylinder 
engine gives undue or unpleasant vibration—it does not do so; and 
a ride in one of the ordinary ‘‘ Red Renault’? London motor cabs 
will convince any doubter on this point; in fact, the feeling of 
riding behind this particular engine is more pleasant than in the 
case of certain coarse four-cylinder vehicles, which seem to have 
no life in them at all. But in drawing attention to the claims of 
two-cylinder cars I would make the proviso that the engine must 
be of really good design, and perfectly balanced; indeed, some of 
the single-cylinder engines, especially of the De Dion make, are so 
extremely well balanced that there is nothing at all unpleasant in 
their vibration, except perhaps when running dead slow. 

The two-cylinder engine may be operated just as silently as a 
four, or even a six; one or two of the American makes having such 
capacious silencers that the exhaust is almost unnoticeable, even 
when standing close beside the car. By advocating the claims of the 
two-cylinder I am extremely anxious to dissociate myself from 
the idea that I should in any way appear to “‘ crab” either the four 
or six cylinder models. I merely desire to advocate common sense ; 
I know more than one young fellow fairly well to do who has “ gone 
in for motoring,” and acquired a magnificent vehicle, in which he 
takes his friends all over the country, the total expense of which 
amusement amounts to a sum entirely beyond his means—whereas 
if he had bought a good two-seater he would have enjoyed himself 
ina far more rational manner, only being able, however, to carry 
one passenger instead of three. Many of these big, cumbersome, 
powerful cars are now advertised for sale at an alarming sacrifice, 
with the usual addendum, ‘small light car taken in part exchange.”’ 

The commonsense aspect of the matter is that before embarking 
on the purchase of a car at all the buyer should find out from some 
personal friend, if possible, what the cost is likely to amount to, 
or, rather, what money he has to spend per annum in this class 
of entertainment, and so cut his coat according to his cloth. I 
know a man who bought a two-seated car of low h.p. three years 
ago; he still has the same set of tyres on it as it had then, two of 
them, however, having been re-treaded—these were ‘ Dunlops.” 
He lives seventy-five miles away from me, but often uses his trusty 
little vehicle for running over to see me. It costs him, he says, 
‘next to nothing.” 

Chief among the necessities where common sense is concerned 
is the question of simplicity. 
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Some engines are still so overlaid with twiddly bits that it gives 
one a mild shock to open the bonnet and to observe all sorts of 
curly pipes, revolving chains, unenclosed cog-wheels, and yards of 
insulated wire. Thisstate of things is now, however, rapidly passing 
away, and in the engine of the really simple car the only moving 
parts to be seen are the tappet rods actuating the ends of the inlet 
and exhaust valves. The ‘‘two to one” gear, which is necessary 
in order to carry out the cycle of operations of the four-stroke 
engine, although it must exist, need not be in evidence in the 
slightest degree in a well-made car; this, together with the governor, 
if there be one, is entirely cased in, where it runs in oil. Ina 
car which has been in my possession for over four years, I have 
never seen the ‘‘two to one” gear; and my acquaintance with 
the governor is a distant one, as I can only see it through a hole 
into which a dose of oil for the crank chamber is poured from 
time to time, and which at all other times is hermetically sealed 
with a brass cap. Speaking of governors, it is a noticeable fact 
that some of the best cars are now made without them; and this 
is a good step in the direction of simplicity; for the governor being 
a fitment operated by centrifugal force, may possibly go wrong, and 
consists in any case of a considerable number of parts which may 
be advantageously abolished in one fell swoop. The only use of a 
governor is that when the load is taken off the engine the latter 
shall not race; but this result can equally as well be arrived at by 
an arrangement in connection with the clutch pedal, which partially 
shuts the throttle, cutting off most of the gas supply when the 
clutch is withdrawn. 

Another all-important commonsense matter is lubrication. 
Theoretically, this ought to be perfect, and perfect lubrication means 
that no two parts of any running surfaces should ever touch one 
another—there being always a film or cushion of oil between them. 
That this is possible my eyes have borne witness, for I have seen 
the shaft taken out of an engine which had run over 15,000 miles, 
the crank-pins of which showed that they had been entirely sepa- 
rated from their bearings by oil during the whole of that distance, as 
they were not even polished, nor was the metal changed in colour at 
these points. A really well-made engine runs for, perhaps, two years 
without requiring any mechanical adjustment, so long as a proper 
supply of oil is maintained; but directly the oil supply, through 
any mischance, fails, the whole motor may be entirely ruined and 
smashed up by parts getting hot and seizing, say, in fifty miles. 
The most modern systems of lubrication depend upon a forced feed 
supply, which means that a small oil-pump is driven somewhere— 
usually in the base-chamber—from which a supply of oil is forced 
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at considerable pressure to every part of the engine, the surplus 
returning to the base-chamber, when it is used over and over again, 
after having been filtered. This is all right, as long as it is all right. 
But should the oil-pump aforesaid strike work—and I have known 
more than one such interesting piece of machinery do so, being 
seemingly convinced that its motto should be, eight hours’ work to 
eight hours’ play and eight hours’ sleep—disaster is likely to super- 
vene. Ifa system of forced lubrication be adopted, it is a common- 
sense idea that there should be an indicator on the dash-board, 
showing clearly whether the pump aforesaid is performing its func- 
tions or has knocked off for the day, as it sometimes does. For 
inexpensive cars, splash lubrication still reigns supreme—the cranks 
in their rapid revolution dipping into pools of oil, and, as a result, a 
sort of thick oily mist is probably maintained in the base-chamber, 
which penetrates to all parts of the engine. This oil is reinforced 
by that coming through the drip-feeds on the dash-boards to the 
main bearings of the engine, whence it passes down to be churned 
up with the rest. 

There is a decided tendency to doaway with drip-feeds as being 
dirty and unsightly; but I imagine that most amateurs would be 
rather indisposed to dispense with them in favour of forced feed, 
which, however, is necessary in the case of very powerful cars. 
Should the oil-pump cease working, or any of the pipes supplied by 
it become stopped up, the level of oil in the base-chamber can 
usually be raised so that the cranks can reach it, and splash lubrica- 
tion thereby be set up as a temporary measure. 

As regards ignition, magnetos are now so well made and so 
thoroughly sound that the amateur may, perhaps, trust himself to 
their operation without any qualms. However, when the magneto 
is wrong it is generally pretty hopelessly wrong; and I have a vivid 
recollection of being stranded in the Scotch mountains in a large 
and ultra-luxurious six-cylinder vehicle not long ago. We had to 
remain where we were till a new magneto arrived from London—a 
period of three days. For the ordinary amateur owner of a two or 
four cylinder vehicle the coil and accumulator really does all that is 
necessary ; the worst that can happen with this system is that the 
contact points of the coil tremblers may require adjustment till they 
buzz properly, which can be done even by a child; or an accumu- 
lator or secondary battery may run down, but if one carries two or 
three of these latter one is only delayed a moment or two. They 
have to be charged regularly, of course, from some electric installa- 
tion, but this presents very little difficulty in practical use. In the 
high-tension coil and accumulator system there are no running parts 
to wear out or give trouble, as sometimes happens with the magneto; 
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whereas, in the purchase of a new car, if magneto ignition is speci- 
fied, the charge is usually from £25 in addition, which is a con- 
sideration to many people, who may not think it worth the extra 
money. 

As regards systems of transmission, there are practically only 
two in actual use—side chains and the live axle. The latter is still 
certainly the most fashionable; but, like a good many other fashion- 
able fads, it is expensive. Take, for instance, the 15 h.p. four- 
cylinder Napier live axle. The chassis price for this is £350, 
whereas for the 18 h.p. chain-driven car of the same make the price 
drops to £295, or £55 net saving: at the same time the buyer 
acquires a slightly more powerful vehicle. I am well aware that 
most motorists sniff at chains as a method of transmission, but I 
am far from being convinced that, for all-round rough-and- 
tumble work, there is not a very great deal to be said for them, 
especially if they run in oil-retaining cases, when the resultant drive 
is just as “sweet” as with a live axle. One must remember that 
the latter fitment is a very complicated piece of machinery; it com- 
prises a large crown wheel, the bevel pinion, the differential, with 
its small pinions, and various sets of ball-bearings, all of which have 
to be exactly aligned and carefully lubricated; and it has, enclosing 
all this, an outer case or cover, supporting the actual driving shafts. 

All this weight is only insulated from the road by the tyre 
itself; so if the tyre should burst, as is not unknown, down comes 
- the live axle, bumping over all the inequalities of the road in a very 
alarming manner; and few motorists would dare to drive home a 
live-axle car having a deflated back tyre, if perchance they had 
come out without a spare outer cover. With the chain-driven car 
the back axle is solid, and the differential is in the gear-box, where 
it is isolated from the road by the carriage springs. It must be 
recollected that in the event of anything going wrong with the live 
axle it is quite an expensive job to have it put right. However, I 
have a live-axle car myself, the back axle of which has never been 
touched for over four years; but I am wondering how long it is 
going to last. But then it was not a cheap car. What I am 
driving at is that if the initial expense is to be absolutely limited 
I think greater value may under some circumstances be obtained 
for the same money by purchasing a chain-driven vehicle in pre- 
ference to one having the live axle. But I don’t suppose very many 
motorists will agree with me. Things do go wrong with live axles 
sometimes, as a friend of mine remarked the other day to me—he 
was driving his car up the steep main street of a country town, and 
hearing a clang, put on his side brakes, to see what was the matter, 
when a fellow motorist, courteously coming up behind him, politely 
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handed him a long iron bar, which the owner did not seem to 
recognise, but which eventually turned out to be his own propeller 
shaft. 

Before parting from the live axle I would advise any prospective 
purchaser to make a careful scrutiny of the universal joint, which is 
the double coupling between the gear-box and the propeller shaft in 
question. This should be fitted without exception with an oil- 
retaining casing: the universal joint is a part of this transmission 
which is never at rest, and unless properly lubricated it gets hot 
and may seize—as in the case of the lamentable incident just above 
alluded to, when the propeller shaft fractured on this account. 

I do not believe in lubricating the universal joint with grease 
only, for this is promptly flung off by centrifugal force; furthermore, 
if grease be packed into the casing, a pathway is cut through it, 
until things begin to heat up, when the grease may melt and 
become effective ; but this is surely a vicious practice—the universal 
joint should run in oil. 

One must remember that this country is the one in the world 
which has plenty of weather, but no climate; so surely it is a 
commonsense idea to suggest that the seating accommodation of a 
car should be such as to meet the varying conditions of weather ? 
If the motor car is to be a practical utility vehicle, as I, for one, 
conceive it to be, it should certainly be available for taking ladies 
and children out in complete security from chills and protection from 
rain. The landaulette, although a good town carriage, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory as a touring vehicle, and the open car is quite 
useless for taking folk out to dinner, or for going to balls in the 
winter. I am in favour of detachable bodies for commonsense 
automobiles, and this system, under the Windham patents, has 
now arrived at a great degree of perfection. In two or three 
minutes an open car can be turned into a sort of brougham, entirely 
covered in, which indeed may be warmed either with hot water 
or from the exhaust, and people can be transported hither and 
thither at night or in the rain and snow far more comfortably, and 
of course in less time, than was the case with the ordinary 
carriage drawn by a pair of horses. Having two bodies of course 
means an extra initial expense, but the money is well spent if the 
car is to be used for general purposes, and is indeed almost a 
necessity. The objection to using a landaulette as a permanent 
form of body is that one has to carry about a great deal of extra 
weight when one does not need it, and the tyres suffer in con- 
sequence. Moreover, the driving of landaulettes is usually left to 
professional chauffeurs. As long as the car has a projection over the 
front seats anybody can drive it, and still be in the fashion, but I 
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have never yet seen a vehicle which has the plain cab-shaped body 
driven by the owner of it, there being invariably a servant at the 
steering-wheel of this particular type. 

A commonsense point particularly noticeable at both the 
London and Paris shows will be that firms which have acquired 
a reputation for turning out nothing but the very finest productions 
both in material and design are at last catering for that enormous 
section of society which can afford to spend, say, £100 a year on the | 
up-keep of a comfortable little carriage, such as has been previously 
alluded to in this article. 

Among others, the Panhard firm is bringing out a two-cylinder 
of 8 h.p., and the Renault Company is putting on the market for 
private users a chassis much of the same type as that which has 
made the motor-cab such a success, viz., the 7 to 8 h.p. two-cylinder 
which has a bore and stroke of 75 by 120 millimetres. What has 
overshadowed and indeed weighed down the movement so far is 
the undue importance which has been given to the 1,000-guinea 
vehicle. Being a novelty, newspapers and magazines of every 
description gave it space, coming as it did under the heading of 
“* News,” and nothing in this world has ever enjoyed such magnifi- 
cent free advertising as has the lordly and powerful motor car of 
50 h.p. and upwards. The public are now, however, getting tired 
of hearing of its doings, and indeed regard it as being an article 
which really concerns but a comparatively small section of the 
community, and are far more interested in some of the more modest - 
vehicles which will undoubtedly successfully appeal to the pockets 
of a very great number of people. 

As a final counsel of perfection in the way of common sense, I 
would venture to suggest that before visiting the shows the pro- 
spective purchaser should commit a few hints to memory, which 
may be summed up briefly, as follows :— 

Moderate initial cost and not excessive weight; shortness of 
wheel-base (in order to drive easily round corners which may perhaps 
have acute angles) ; the greatest possible simplicity of construction ; 
extreme accessibility of all parts, which is of the highest conse- 
quence; accepted permanence of design, which means the avoidance 
of freaks ; guarantees of durability from really responsible manufac- 
turers; economy in petrol; excellence of brake design, which in 
particular should be so arranged that the most important compo- 
nent parts may be adjusted at any time with a spanner, or, as is 
possible in some cases, even by a thumbscrew, remembering always 
that directly you begin to add excess of weight to what the chassis 
is designed to bear either in body work or the number of seats avail- 
able for passengers, the tyres immediately begin to deteriorate 
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unduly and expenses commence to mount up. Before entering into 
a warfare it is necessary to count the cost, and I would here like to 
point out that operating a 12 to 16h.p. four or five seated motor car 
is not the inexpensive pastime that by the testimony of some sec- 
tions of the Press it is commonly made out to be. On the other 
hand, the purchase of a quite light two-seater of moderate speed can 
turn out an investment which will give pure and unalloyed joy to 
many a couple whose horizon is now limited to the distance that a 
horse will draw them in a dog-cart from their front door. 

Before leaving the subject of common sense, one should, perhaps, 
make some allusion to the question of how to drive a motor car 
when you have got it. Lord Willoughby de Broke has attacked this 
question very trenchantly in a recent number of The National Review, 
urging with much ability that most of the troubles connected with 
inconsiderate driving could easily be eliminated by depriving the 
motorist of his horn, with which instrument it is hinted that he now 
goes booming up and down the land, expecting everybody to get out 
of his way as soon as his somewhat arrogant note of music strikes 
the ear. His lordship holds that if a bell of low tone was substituted 
for the horn aforesaid, drivers would automatically be obliged to 
exercise more care than they do at present, when many of them 
appear to think that by creating a more or less dismal racket when 
rounding a corner the road will be, as a matter of course, cleared for 
them well in advance of their arrival. Take the case of a man 
driving cattle, leading nervous horses, exercising hounds, or pursu- 
ing any other lawful avocation on the King’s highway : from a neigh- 
bouring corner comes the hoot of a motor horn, the pedestrian is 
thrown into a state of panic in consequence, not being able in any 
way to help himself or the animals in his custody, which he knows 
may presently be charged by a swiftly driven carriage. It seems at 
first blush rather a large order to take away the horn—an action | 
which, by the way, might possibly restore some peace and quiet to 
our streets; but it is not quite clear that there is not something to 
be said for this revolutionary proposition of Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, who also advocates the inclusion of all vehicles, whether 
drawn by horses or propelled by engines, in any new Act; he also 
would have the speed limit raised considerably, but not entirely 
abolished, otherwise we should have more of this insufferable and 
senseless road-racing, which should, of course, be strictly confined 
to Brooklands for the future. 

As the winter days draw in, it is a commonsense proposition 
to remark that no motorist, unless he absolutely courts disaster, 
should use a car after dark without having it fitted with two good 
headlights ; and of these the cheapest are supplied with gas from a 
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generator, so that the lamps themselves are merely hoods or shells 
fitted with reflectors and not costing more than about £2 each. It is 
one of those unfortunate things which cannot be helped that bright 
lights on the road do dazzle wayfarers; but with the motor car they 
are an absolute necessity, owing to the erratic peregrinations of 
intoxicated persons on Saturday nights, and the presence of other 
vehicles, especially agricultural carts, which are even now often found 
unlighted after dusk. In any case, multitudes of night-travelling 
bicyclists also use acetylene lamps, which are almost as dazzling as 
those on motor cars; so it is to be feared that we shall have to get 
used to this particular nuisance and put up with it. Anyway, too 
much light at night is better than too little. 

As regards the dust, which is likely to be ever with us more or 
less, the commonsense way of dealing with it seems to be that on 
a dusty day, of which, as I said last month, there are only sixty 
in a British year, one should drive very slowly, or stick to main 
roads, most of which nowadays are thoroughly tarred throughout 
their entire length. If motorists could only be persuaded to do 
this, much of the prejudice existing against them would be imme- 
diately wiped out. 

To sum up, wealthy folk will always demand heavy, powerful, 
and swift cars, and there are fortunately plenty of people who do 
not care what an automobile may cost, either to purchase or to 
maintain. Ordinary well-to-do people will be contented to “run” 
a four-seated light car which will easily do the work of a whole 
stableful of horses, while the man of very moderate means has now, 
almost for the first time, placed well within his reach a selection of 
admirable vehicles which will carry his wife and himself for as far 
as he cares to travel, either in his own country or on the Continent, 
at an expense probably not exceeding twopence per mile. 


FANGS 
A COURSING STORY 


BY LONG SPAN’”’ 


*“‘ THIRTY SHILLINGS,” said the tinker, solidly, “ and not a bob less; 
she’s worth thirty pounds.” 

The brindled bitch shifted nervously round him in a circle; 
she was not fond of the tinker, and there were possibilities about the 
young man on the grey pony. The latter dropped his head and 
snorted at her suspiciously : his rider, however, was more disposed 
to look leniently at the tinker’s dog. An estate agent, with three 
hunters, and a prospective wife, cannot afford to give much for his 
greyhounds ; thirty shillings was about his price, he reflected, and 
who could tell but what this ruffian had stolen her from some first- 
class kennel? ‘‘ How’s she bred ?” he asked, suddenly, flicking at 
a thistle with his hunting-whip. 

The tinker became immediately and passionately earnest. ‘‘ Ah, 
that was what I feared your honour would be asking me,” he cried, 
‘and the dear knows it’s that I cannot tell ye. But this can your 
honour see for himself—the bitch is as clean-bred a greyhound as 
walks the earth. Doesn’t she look it ?” he concluded, triumphantly 
—knowing full well in his heart that the brindle’s maternal 
grandmother had been a lurcher of the most villainous appearance 
and character. 

““She does,” admitted Jim Datchett, ‘‘ but those aren't grey- 
hound’s quarters, you know. Still, I'll take her,” he went on, 
cutting short the tinker in a further string of perjuries—‘‘ what do 
you call her?” 

“Fangs,” said the tinker, with a glance at an unobtrusive patch 
on his right trouser leg ; ‘‘she can bite,” he added, thoughtfully. 

‘Bite, does she?” said the new owner; ‘‘ never mind that, so 
long as she can kill.” 

“Ts it kill?” cried the tinker; “sure, it was with difficulty I 
separated her from a yearling bull last Friday. And hares—my 
word! And remember this, your honour,” he called, as Jim rode off, 
“there may be some dogs will go faster than her, but there’s none 
will outstay her.” 

Fangs felt that a new era was dawning, as she trotted demurely 
after the grey pony, at the end of Jim Datchett’s hunting-whip. In 
her two years of life—her age was the one fact about her that the 
tinker had not falsified—she had learnt to expect little from man- 
kind, save an abundance of kicks, tempered occasionally with the 
hind leg of a hare. But she had liked the man on the pony, from 
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the moment he had met the tinker and told him not to show his 
face on the estate again. 

The man apparently reciprocated her feelings, but was less 
modest about it. “I like you,” he said aloud; -‘‘ you're a good 
colour, and you’ve got the best feet I ever saw on a dog. But, my 
aunt! you’ve got a wicked head, haven’t you? I wonder how 
Bathsheba will like you?” 

Now, Bathsheba was not, as might have been expected, Jim’s 
bride-elect, but the oldest and most venerable of his two and a half 
brace of greyhounds. It was her voice which led the chorus that 
greeted them as they turned into the stable yard, and it was into 
her kennel that Fangs was presently ushered. There were three 
kennels in a row, separated from each other by a low brick wall, 
surmounted by iron bars. Bathsheba had hitherto been in un- 
disputed possession of the domicile nearest the stable gate; next to 
her lived the two puppies—one of them her own daughter—and 
beyond them again the two big dogs, Donner and Blitzen. 

Fangs found that it was anything but a friendly community 
into which she had dropped; old Bathsheba, with the innate 
snobbery of the pedigree greyhound, had instantly detected the blot 
in Fangs’s lineage, and had branded her shrilly as a “ lurcher-dog ” 
—a cry which the puppies took up joyfully, and hurled incessantly 
through the bars. But eighteen months with the tinker had not left 
Fangs susceptible to such feline amenities as these, and Bathsheba’s 
bitter sarcasms had no more effect on her than the chilly disdain 
with which the old dog received her mild overtures to friendship. 

But the next morning there was trouble; as they were waiting 
in the stable-yard for the morning exercise, the yellow puppy— 
Bathsheba’s offspring—took occasion to remark to Fangs that 
lurcher-dogs should not try to associate with their betters. Fangs 
surveyed her coldly from noseto tail. ‘‘ You are an ugly dog,” she 
said ; and, merely to add point to the observation, bit her, neatly 
and dispassionately, on the right shoulder. 

The yellow puppy shrieked like a train coming out of a tunnel, 
and Jim Datchett rushed up from an examination of Blitzen’s sore 
toe to find the culprit. But Fangs was ostentatiously investigating 
the stable drain, and the other puppy, being the nearest, was con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence, and soundly cuffed about the head. 

But the incident had not escaped the maternal eye of Bath- 
sheba, who fled to Blitzen for justice; by virtue of his size, and his 
prowess in the field, the big dog was the unquestioned lord of the 
kennel. That night, the peccant Fangs was solemnly weighed in 
the balance, and found wanting; a ban of social excommunication 
was pronounced, and the puppies forbidden to hold converse with 
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her. Bathsheba was more spiteful than ever, but Fangs’s sole com- 
ment was, that if they chose to make themselves disagreeable, they 
could, and she announced calmly that anyone who insulted or inter- 
fered with her would have to take the consequences. 

If she was not a success with her fellows, Fangs found that she 
had at least two friends in the world; one was Puck, the fox- 
terrier, who saw in her the true sporting spirit, that did not scorn to 
join him in clamorous pursuit of the kitchen cat or the old grey rat 
who lived in the loft. And the other was their mutual master, Jim 
Datchett ; he soon recognised that Fangs, unlike other greyhounds, 
was a dog first, and a greyhound only when it pleased her; not 
having been born in the purple, her world was not a blank unless 
she was in theslips. In fact, she was grossly ignorant of the very 
nature of slips. Jim had only to open the kennel doors to take his 
dogs out for their walk, to notice this absence of the professional 
spirit in Fangs; Bathsheba would glide out demurely, looking dis- 
creetly down her nose, much as her namesake must have done 
under the searching gaze of David on the house-top; the puppies 
would throw two or three ungainly bucks, in momentary exuberance, 
only to remember themselves instantly, and stiffen into the grey- 
hound trot; while Donner and Blitzen stalked resignedly into the 
yard, knowing full well that this was only the irksome preparation 
for the real business of life. But Fangs would dance out on the 
tips of her toes, treading delicately like Agag, and trying to pretend 
she was a cat, with the joy of living rippling in every muscle of her 
lithe, sinuous frame; and as she and Puck raced off down the drive 
to play with the butcher’s cur in the road, Bathsheba would drop her 
head and murmur the kind of things that elderly maiden ladies are 
wont to say about their better-looking and flightier juniors. But 
Jim Datchett saw there was some character in his new purchase, and 
loved her for it. 

So it fell out that it was Fangs, and none of the other grey- 
hounds, who accompanied him and Puck on their long rambles 
round the estate. Jim was a privileged young man, and allowed to 
do pretty much as he liked, both inside the coverts and out; occa- 
sionally he would allow Fangs to indulge her poaching propensities, 
and it was a never-ending joy to watch her gallop down the long 
rides, like a flash of lightning in list slippers, to snap up some 
unsuspecting rabbit catching the afternoon sun ; and he would stand 
still for an hour or more while she quartered a wood like a setter, 
finally to crawl up some bramble-covered ditch to where an old cock 
pheasant lay couched; sometimes her game would hear her, and 
bustle clamorously away, but if once she got within six feet of 
the bird, no matter how quickly he rose, she would rise too, 
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perhaps to fall back with a mouthful of tail feathers, but more 
usually there would be a squawk and a scuffle, and a moment later 
Jim would look down with a guilty start to find a fresh-slain corpse 
laid noiselessly at his feet. 

One never-to-be-forgotten day Fangs was initiated into the 
mysteries of coursing. The farmers had collected some five brace 
of dogs, and Jim contributed two more, only the yellow puppy 
being left at home. Fangs was very nearly a dismal failure. 
Blitzen, that evening, pronounced her case hopeless, and Bathsheba 
remarked, with her most courtly sneer, that “Jurcher blood will 
out.” Which, as a matter of fact, was exactly the truth; for 
Fangs’s only idea in coursing a hare, or anything else, was that in- 
stilled into her by the tinker—namely, to provide meat for supper ; 
the notion of competition with another dog never entered her head: 
she imagined that her companion in the slips was only there to 
make the prospect of a kill more assured. Consequently she could 
not see what she had done wrong on the two occasions which had 
provoked the wrath of Blitzen. The first was when the hare, with 
Fangs and a black bitch in close pursuit, had doubled under a gate; 
the black bitch followed, but Fangs, after a moment’s observation 
to make sure the hare had turned the right way, swung away from 
the gate, and cantered down the hedge till she found the meuse, 
where, a second later, she had leapt upon the hare and killed it. 
The judge had declared it the most disgraceful piece of poaching he 
had ever seen, and Jim had had to apologise, though secretly 
delighted, for his dog’s unsportsmanlike running. 

That was bad enough, but in her second course Fangs shocked 
even Jim, who could not follow the workings of her mind, and 
attributed her behaviour to want of courage. Fangs had a strong 
hare in front of her, and was scoring heavily over her adversary, a 
rather ungainly fawn puppy, when another hare jumped up. The 
fresh hare was large and plump, and what was far more to the point 
in Fangs’s eyes, had only three legs. Here was a dinner to be had 
for the asking, and without any more of this soul-splitting coursing. 
So, leaving the fawn puppy to the vain pursuit of the sound hare, 
Fangs launched herself at the three-legged one, and gracefully 
deposited it, amidst roars of laughter, at her master’s feet. 

It was a sad moment for the Datchett establishment ; Bathsheba 
bowed her head in pious resignation, while Blitzen raged and stormed 
like a brigadier-general in a cab accident. Even the delinquent 
Fangs was depressed by Jim's grave shake of the head, and tried in 
vain to discover wherein lay her fault. Nor did her last course—a 
long, fruitless chase after a particularly vigorous hare—revive her 
drooping spirits. | 
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But, had she known it, her efforts did much to wipe out the bad 
impression she had created. Jim was delighted to find that, what- 
ever she might not be, she was certainly game; and, as they were 
going homewards, old Dawson, notoriously the best judge of a grey- 
hound in the country, had said to him, “I like your brindle; she 
can stay for ever. Will you sell her? No; well, I suppose you will 
be running her in the Cup, then ?”’ 

Now, Loamshire is a sporting county, and the three great 
festivals of its year are the Hunt Steeplechases in March, the 
Loamington Polo Week in August, and the Loamshire Coursing 
Cup in December. It would be difficult to say which event arouses 
the most enthusiasm. Perhaps the steeplechases draw a bigger 
crowd, and the polo week attracts more notice from the outside 
world ; but neither excites half so much interest, or is the subject of 
such keen rivalry, as the Loamshire Cup. The entries for this 
classic event do not perhaps comprise many celebrities in the 

_ coursing world ; for it is open only to owners who are genuine Loam- 
shire men. But it takes a stout dog and a good one to win it, for 
Loamshire hares are very game, and Loamshire clay is very sticky. 
So, on this particular afternoon, when old Dawson suggested that 
Jim should enter Fangs for the Cup, he could not help laughing. 
“No,” he said, “‘I don’t think my tinker-dog is quite class enough 
for that.” 

It chanced that young Rogers overheard the remark. Rogers 
senior was the ex-mayor of Loamington, and, having amassed a 
large fortune from the sale of linoleum, had retired to a stuccoed 
palace on the outskirts of the little town. Young Rogers had been 
sent to Cambridge, and returned from that seat of learning with a 
growing taste for greyhounds and check breeches, at which his 
Wesleyan parents stood aghast. He was a peculiarly offensive young 
man, and cordially detested Jim Datchett. The latter, only that 
season, had had occasion to tell Rogers about half what he thought 
of him, when that young man had crossed him twice in the same 
field out hunting. 

So Rogers thought fit to gibe at poor Fangs: “‘ What, not going 
to enter the poacher for the Cup? Oh, come, Datchett, you know, 
you mustn’t hide her light under a bushel; there might be a few 
three-legged hares for her to pick up.” 

Jim, who made it a rule never to be rude to anyone until he was 
compelled to, replied that he had already entered his two big dogs, 
and thought they would be enough. 

‘“‘ Enough to win the Cup, you think ?” said Rogers, insolently. 
“* Well, I had hoped to do that myself, you know; anyhow, I think 

I can find something to beat that old red camel of yours,” 
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Now, Jim was of Irish extraction, and proportionately hot- 
headed; consequently, the contemptuous reference to poor old 
Blitzen nettled him, and though he had not the slightest idea what 
sort of a dog would represent the chateau Rogers, he replied instantly 
that he was willing to back his entry to beat it. 

“Done with you,” cried Rogers; ‘‘ what shall we say—a level 
fifty that your entry beats mine—or shall we make it a hundred ? 
Very well, a hundred it is.” And Jim, who had very nearly lost 
his temper, accepted the bet, which the other entered ostentatiously 
in a gorgeously upholstered betting-book. Old Dawson frowned, as 
the young man moved off: ‘‘ You’ve lost your money,” he said, 
“that young bounder’s got a real good dog this year. He bought 
that black and white puppy of Sir John Harley’s, at the end of last 
season, and I’m afraid neither of your two can beat it.” 

With cool reflection, Jim saw that he had done a foolish thing ; 
he was to be married the following April, and only by the most rigid 
economy was he able to hunt. The loss of a hundred pounds, which 
he would have accepted philosophically a year or two ago, would 
now make it imperative that he should sell his horses, and probably 
his dogs too. So he cursed himself for an ass, and went to bed 
consigning young Rogers to the nethermost depths. The next 
morning, however, found him less despondent; after all, Rogers’s 
dog need not be such a smasher, though it was well known that Sir 
John very rarely bred a bad one; there was no reason why Blitzen 
should not beat him, even if the old dog was not so nimble as he had 
been; and Donner, too, was more than useful, though, as Jim well 
knew, he was not in the same class as Blitzen. So it was in a 
fairly cheerful frame of mind that he set about the serious training of 
his dogs in the three weeks that remained before the Cup meeting. 

A fortnight later, disaster overtook him; Blitzen, in jumping 
the stile that led into the home paddock, slipped, turned three 
somersaults, and rose with a sprained shoulder. Jim, in an agonised 
instant, saw his horses filing in procession round Tattersall’s. 
‘* There’s goodbye to my hundred,” he said, between his teeth ; for 
the big dog could not put his near fore to the ground: ‘‘ Oh, Blitz, 
Blitz, you have put me in the cart most thoroughly this time.” So 
Blitzen was scratched for the Cup, and Donner was left the sole 
champion to do battle for the hundred pounds that represented 
Jim’s three days a week hunting. 

That afternoon he took his sorrows round to old Dawson, who 
was the Admiral Rous of Loamshire coursing. He found the old 
man planting tulips with serious simplicity. 

“* My big dog’s crocked,” said Jim. “I’ve scratched him for the 
Cup.” 
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‘So I hear,” said Dawson, absently examining a suspected bulb. 

“ What shall I do?” asked Jim. 

‘* Do? — why, enter the brindle before it’s too late.” 

Jim laughed, and glanced involuntarily to where Fangs was 
flirting with a stable-boy. ‘I’m afraid you’ve overrated her,” he 
said; ‘‘she’s only a poacher’s dog, you know.” 

The old man straightened himself, and brushed the mould from 
his knees. ‘“‘ For forty years,” he said, “ I’ve been to every coursing 
meeting in this county, and a good many others elsewhere; and 
by this time I know a dog from a cur. That bitch is the best animal 
you’ve got in your kennel.” 

So that was how Fangs came to be entered for the Loamshire 
Cup. Her progress in her coursing education had certainly been 
satisfactory; she had learnt the rules of the game with marvellous 
quickness, and she was beginning to realise that it was not the sole 
object of a course to encompass the death of the hare; this was a 
mysterious fact, which she was content to accept unexplained. But 
it was only too obvious that she lacked speed; the ordinary course 
was far too short for her ; andas Jim was walking home the tinker’s 
parting words recurred to him, forcibly—‘‘ There may be some dogs 
will go faster than her, but there’s none will outstay her.” 

‘If we could only get ’em to course stags, old lady, we might 
have a look in; but a mere hare,” said Jim, sorrowfully, ‘is too 
weak an animal for you. Still, there’s no knowing—if you get strong 
hares, and the ground’s deep, we may make some sort of a show. 
But it’s a poor chance!” 

And Fangs, painfully conscious of her limitations, slunk into 
her kennel. Three days before the meeting the rain set in, and 
continued, as it does in Loamshire, steadily till the morning of the 
great day. Jim Datchett was divided between hope and fear; for 
deep going was just as adverse to Donner’s weight as it was favour- 
able to Fangs’ perfectly shaped feet. The first person he met at 
the place of meeting was old Dawson. ‘ They look well,” he 
volunteered, as he passed a light hand over Fangs’s ribs. ‘“‘ Now 
listen to me a moment. There are only four brace of dogs left in 
now; this black-and-white of Rogers’s seems to have frightened’ 
everybody away: they think it’s a walk-over for him.” 

** So it is,” said Jim, gloomily. 

Dawson shook his head. ‘‘ This weather might upset the 
greatest certainty ever known,” he said; ‘‘ but what I want to tell 
you is this: you’ve got simply nothing else to beat but him; the 
rest are the weediest lot I ever saw in the slips; so it rests between 
you and him. Beat him, and you'll win that silly bet of yours, and 
the Cup into the bargain.” 
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Jim shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘I shan’t win either. 
You’ll see my three old screws under the hammer next week; 
yesterday’s was the last day’s hunting I shall do this year.” 

Rogers, in breeches of a more pronounced check than ever, 
was bursting with importance. ‘Mind you, Datchett,” he said, 
patronisingly, ‘‘ I don’t say your dog’s not a good one; but I think 
mine is a better. However, we shall soon see.” Just then he 
noticed Fangs, and bent down to pat her. ‘‘ Oho, the brindle’s here 
after all, is she? Poor old girl; they say you bite, don’t they?” 

Fangs, by way of answer, drew his attention to the fact that he 
had inadvertently placed a large boot on one of her toes. Rogers 
leapt three feet into the air with an oath. ‘ Bite?” said Jim, 
turning round at the commotion. ‘Oh, yes, she bites. How did 
you guess?” And Rogers withdrew, regarding ruefully the neat 
triangular rent in his breeches, and imprecating Fangs, who was 
obviously laughing, in much the same impolite strain that Elisha 
was wont to adopt in his conversations with Jezebel. 

But the very first course was balm to his wounded leg, and 
restored him to his former hilarity. Mars, his big champion, was 
drawn against Donner, and from the moment they were slipped the 
result was never in doubt. For Rogers’s dog, who had a really 
remarkable turn of speed, simply ran his rival off his legs, and just 
as Jim was beginning to hope that Donner would score a point or 
two, the other first flecked, and then killed his hare. It was an 
undoubtedly fine performance, and the odds on Rogers’s dog were 
nearly trebled. 

Then came Fangs’s turn; her opponent was a dog of some 
repute, but notoriously chicken-hearted. As luck would have it, 
at the very first turn he crossed his legs, and fell heavily on to his 
side; whether the fall knocked the wind out of him, or whether lhe 
had had enough coursing for that day, he never got another look-in, 
and Fangs, though her hare escaped her, returned triumphant. 

In the second round Mars smashed a weedy fawn dog in most 
decisive fashion, and even old Dawson admitted that it was all over 
bar the shouting ; though, as he caustically observed, there wouldn’t 
be much of that if Rogers won. And when Fangs, after a long and 
tiring course, only just succeeded in winning her heat, everyone 
agreed that her chance in the final was infinitesimal. 

Jim was only too delighted that she had got thus far; as 
Dawson had prophesied she had only a bad lot to beat, but for a 
thirty-shilling dog it was a highly creditable performance. Clearly 
she was in her best form, and it was in a less despondent frame of 
mind that Jim walked off to watch the Puppy Stakes that preceded 
the final heat. 
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An hour later Fangs and Mars were in the slips to do battle 
for the Loamshire Cup. The field of action was a long stubble 
slope which, a quarter of a mile away, melted imperceptibly into a 
sweep of the Loamshire Downs; to the right lay a few acres of 
plough, and below them, stretching as far as the eye could see, was 
the far-famed vale. Jim wondered if he would get another gailop 
over those glorious pastures this season; what an infernal fool he 
had been to imperil a whole season’s hunting for a single day’s cours- 
ing. Well, it would be all over in a few minutes now; the slipper 
was moving forward; the judge was talking to him. ‘‘ Give ’em a 
good long slip: they’ve everything in their favour down this hill.” 

‘“‘ Well, that’s all the better for me,” thought Jim, as he took 
up a commanding position on the ridge; ‘‘I only wish they’d give 
the hare half a mile. Fangs was nervous; she felt horribly small, 
as she pulled by the side of her big rival—the grandson of a 
Waterloo Cup winner, and with a pedigree as long as himself. 
None the less, she noticed with satisfaction that his feet were weak, 
and ill-suited to heavy going. A second later all else was forgotten, 
as the wild, surging hunting-madness swept over her—that same 
peculiar frenzy that drives even men half-wild, and makes them risk 
their necks in the joy of pursuit—for a hare was scudding away in 
front of her, and she must kill—kill—kill. There was an intolerable 
moment of straining at the slips, a confused roar from the crowd on 
the hill, and she was free. ‘‘ My aunt!” said Jim Dachett, focus- 
ing his race-glasses, ‘‘that’s the father and mother of all hares; 
she’s nearly as big as the dogs themselves.” Down the long slope they 
flashed, and the further they went the more obvious it was that the 
big dog was piling up point after point: Fangs was not even on 
‘ terms with the hare. Already the crowd was shouting, “‘ The 
brindle’s beat.” ‘‘Confound them, she’s not,” muttered Jim, under 
his breath; but in his heart of hearts he felt it was all over. 

They were out on the open down now, nearly half a mile away. 
Heaven, what a hare!” said Rogers, uneasily, ‘‘ my dog’s 
making no impression on her whatever.” And as he spoke 
the hare flicked round, like a little brown wisp of straw, and 
headed back up the long slope for the plough; the dogs were 
level now, and running neck-and-neck six feet behind; and do what 
they would that gallant hare kept her distance. They reached the 
plough at last, and on the deep holding ground Fangs gained a 
length and more. ‘‘ The brindle’s in!” was the cry this time, and 
Jim could have shouted for sheer joy as he saw her draw up and 
up, and then turn her hare. 

Then, “ Mars is in!” cried Rogers; ‘‘ by Jove, he has her 
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day that the big dog flecked the hare; but, be that as it may, she 
turned from him, and Fangs got in again. This time she stayed there, 
and as Mars had served her on the stubble, so she served him on 
the plough. Old Dawson wiped his eyes. ‘‘ Forty years!” he said, 
his voice husky with excitement; ‘‘ but this beats all!” Jim 
thought his glasses must have gone wrong, and began to wonder 
if they could have changed hares down in the bottom ; for still they 
flashed on and on, and of the three only one showed signs of tiring ; 
and that was not the hare. 

“What price linoleum?” cried a wag behind him; and the 
crowd laughed. The long stretch of plough had told on the big 
dog, undoubtedly ; but still he laboured gamely on, while Fangs did 
all the work. Another hundred yards, and they would be out on 
the stubble again. ‘If she get’s off the plough, she'll beat them,” 
said Dawson, “and then—the goodness only knows which has 
won!” ‘The dog that kills now ’ll win,” said the slipper, who 
had rejoined the group on the hill; “but, as you say, sir, I think 
she’ll do ’em now.” A turn—a flash of black and white, and Mars 
with one last rush had struck again—and missed! As he shot by 
her, Fangs whirled under his tail, and, in the last furrow, threw and 
killed her hare. 

There was a second’s silence; ‘‘ What the racing men would 
call a short head,” said Jim, quietly ; but the hand that restored his 
glasses to their case shook like a leaf. And then the roar with 
which an English crowd knows how to greet a good horse or dog 
drowned further speech. It was perhaps as well, for Rogers was 
trying to explain that if he’d had ordinary luck, and if the hare 
hadn't been as strong as a fox, and if ‘* If—if—if,”’ said Dawson, 
curtly, when the tumult had subsided, “‘ Jf your grandmother had 
been a man you wouldn’t be here to-day; unfortunately for us she 
wasn’t,” he added, in an audible aside. 

That night there was a great peace in Jim Dachett’s kennel; 
and when he and Puck had drunk a bottle of claret to Fang’s health 
they went out to the stable-yard, to say good-night to the dogs and 
horses. And as Jim shaded the lantern for a last look at Fangs, 
behold, she was stretched full length in the straw, while Bathsheba, 
her dinner still untouched, and with tender solicitude in her every 
movement, was licking the cuts on Fangs’s feet ! 

‘““My word!” said Jim, as he bent to stroke the shapely 
brindled head, ‘“‘there’s nothing succeeds like success, is there, old 
lady?” 

But Fangs was so sleepy that she could only wink an acquies- 
cent eye. 
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CLIFFS OF MODA 


OARSMAN’S PARADISE 
BY ARTHUR CRAWSHAY 


THE Sea of Marmora, with its many charms, becomes more widely 
known and more appreciated year by year as a yachting centre; but 
by the oarsman its waters have as yet been comparatively very 
little exploited, and there is probably, or at any rate within reach, 
no sea in the universe on which all the delights of rowing in light 
river boats can be enjoyed with such safety and regularity as on the 
lovely little Marmora. To know that with certainty, with very few 
exceptions, of which there is always ample warning, one can go for a 
long hearty pull in a Thames gig every day from the middle of April 
to the end of October, or even later, is a sufficient character to give 
weather and water; while beneath the everyday blazing glorious sun, 
hot though it be, there is only health and exhilaration to be found 
without danger of a stroke. The sun! the splendid sun! No need 
is there here to keep record of the hours of sunshine, for they may 
be timed complete from sunrise to sunset throughout the long 
summer. And happy is he who owns a Thames-built boat; for 
although many light, well-finished, ornamental pleasure craft are 
built in the district, none can, as a combination of speed, seaworthi- 
ness, grace, and durability, equal the Thames boat of well-seasoned 
timber. She is the queen of them all, and her name is the Butter- 
fly. Brass effigies of the insect designed by an artistic hand deco- 
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and gold streaks inside and outside the gunwale give the whole a 
pretty finish against the dark brown of the wood. Little wonder 
that I make a pet of my treasure and dress her in the best; for, a 
treasure anywhere, here she is peerless, alone, and could never be 
replaced. In weather so stormy that in home waters she would not 
be expected to survive, she has never caused me a moment’s anxiety; 
but sometimes I feel qualms of conscience, for on occasions she has 
been called upon to face seas which, while extorting a reluctant 
shiver from her, drenched me with flying fountains of spray. But 
still, despite all the scrapes we have got into together, she shows no 
change as years roll by, and so may I be forgiven this little panegyric 
on the sympathetic craft which yet floats an old rowing man into 
the realms of happiness. 


BOATHOUSE, MODA 


A sequestered boathouse in a sunny little haven, well sheltered 
by the cliffs of Moda, is the home of the Butterfly; and one 
summer morning, lightened of carpet, cushions, wicker seatback, 
and indeed of everything except what was absolutely necessary, she 
was run out on her cradle and launched for a cruise, the only bag- 
gage taken on board consisting of a handbag and a camera. 

The first point was to be the village of Maltépé, some seven 
miles eastward up the coast; but inasmuch as I was not travelling 
against the clock, but with the intention of paddling leisurely in and 
out of every pretty nook the whole way, the distance with the general 
bay-curve of the coast line would be nearly doubled. There is much 
to be seen in Moda Bay to begin with; and so, keeping close in under 
the cliff, crowned at its highest point by a monastery below which 
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the water was dotted by the shaven pates of a number of jolly monks 
enjoying their morning bathe, I entered the mouth of the little river 
at the head of the bay. On one side of the narrow estuary is a 
meadow, in which were seated near the water numerous groups of 
Turkish women with their children, cf the poorer, but none the less 
picturesque, class: on the other were wooden houses of the usual 
type along the bank, and, just now, brilliant in front with flowers 
and flowering bushes; and at the doors sat veiled Turkish ladies, 
their dresses, each of one whole colour, adding brightness to the scene. 
The waterway, too, was crowded with caiques and native boats 
laden with no less gaily attired passengers; but to use a camera was 
of course difficult at such close quarters. I took a snap, however, of 
a pretty wooden bridge, and then dropped back to the sea. 


GENERAL VIEW, MALTEPE 


Then, still following the coast line of the bay past Kalamish 
scala, my next visit was to a spot of a very different character—a 
tiny harbour formed by an artificial breakwater, the entrance from a 
distance being rendered invisible by an overlap. In this sanctum, 
shut out from the view of everything peculiar to the country, one 
could, with a very little stretch of the imagination, readily believe 
oneself to be in some private backwater of the Thames. The tide- 
less water, streaked with grasslike green weed, the infantine fish 
life, the blue, prismatic flashes of dragon flies and kingfishers, the 
luxuriant overhanging growth of herbage and bushes reaching to the 
brink, the songs of nightingales issuing from the trees above, all 
combined to complete the strong reminiscence of home life. It is 
needless to add that by the few privileged to enter it this sweet 
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corner is highly valued as a rendezvous for afternoon tea afloat. 
But to-day I had far to travel, and so only lingered long enough to 
enjoy some pleasant memories and to construct the filmy outline of 
a particularly fine castle in the air, the while the smoke of a Turkish 
cigarette vanished lazily in the still atmosphere. 

To the oarsman the gigantic fish-traps constructed along the 
coast and reaching far out to sea are most certainly a nuisance. 
First of all one must know thegeography of them, whether there is a 
passage inside or through ; and then, if neither, one may, in a strong 
off-shore blow, be forced half a mile or more out into a nasty choppy 
sea which it would greatly astonish a Thames boatbuilder to see his 
fine handiwork called upon to contend with. One of these traps 
had just been put down inside the peninsula of Phanaraki so that it 
stretched out for some distance into the bay, and I had not yet 
investigated it. But its inspection was not on the programme, so I 
gave it a wide berth. Of this trap, however, more anon. 

Phanaraki, the southern horn of the bay, with its white light- 
house and tall dark cypresses, is a prominent landmark from far 
and wide, and with a good road round it, good turf, and interesting 
ruins, it is a favourite promenade also. Some two hundred yards 
west of the point a pile of rocks marks a shoal, doubtless so placed 
to act as a beacon before the days of lighthouses, and useful still as 
indicating the inshore channel where there is sufficient water for 
local traffic, both steam and sail. Seaward of this ancient pile the 
view of the coast is of surpassing loveliness, and thence I could see 
the whole of my journey without an intervening point. The pale 
blues of sea and sky, the pale mauve of the mountains, the pale 
brown of the coast of this country, possess a peculiar softness and 
transparency, and, in combination, a harmony of colouring which 
should attract artists from afar; yet rarely, if ever, does one see an 
easel, and so does the wondrous beauty of this part of the world 
still remain but little known to the general public. 

Save for a lazily rolling porpoise here and there the glinting 
sheet of water lay absolutely motionless, and in the dead calm there 
were no Sailing craft to be taken into consideration. The glory of 
rowing under such conditions, the sensation imparted by a boat one 
has grown to love, gliding with such ease and speed as to render the 
exertion an increasing delight with each stroke, will be understood 
by every oarsman. And add to all this the continuous interest in 
paddling and peeping into every nook and corner. Of the enormous 
wealth of the country and the magnificence of its buildings in the 
days of Greece and Rome there is endless evidence. In sandy 
sheltered bays one meets with the remains of Roman baths, the 
massive Roman masonry being distinguishable by layers of red brick, 
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and on every jutting point are the traces of foundations, while chips 
of sculptured marble, stone, and fragments of pottery are every- 
where—indeed, along all these miles of coastline it would be difficult 
to find a spot free from indications of pristine grandeur. At 
Bostanjik, rather more than half way to Maltépé, there is what at 
first sight appears to be but a jumble of weed-grown, shapeless, 
semi-detached rocks ; but it is undoubtedly the remains of an ancient 
breakwater, and still serves to protect small craft from the dreaded 
sou’-wester. One might not be able to land there from so light a 
craft as a Thames gig with safety to the boat if caught in such a 
wind; but one could at any rate lie there and keep afloat, so the 
corner is well worth locating. Inside Phanaraki there is a similar 
structure which forms an invaluable retreat for yachts having their 


PALACE AT DJADI BOSTAN 


usual moorings in the midst ot Moda Bay. But signs are not 
wanting that in some measure the wealth and splendour of the land 
is slowly but surely returning. At Djadi Bostan, a mile or two west 
of Bostanjik, a magnificent palace well worthy of its historic site 
has just been completed, and other fine residences are also in course 
of construction in the neighbourhood. There being no one about, 
I sculled close inshore, and was fortunate in obtaining a photograph 
of this palace. 

From Bostanjik to Maltépé, the last two or three miles of the 
journey, the coast is practically blank so far as habitation is con- 
cerned; but nevertheless there are bits of ruins to be seen here 
and there all the way, and also sandy spots where it would be 
possible conveniently to beach a light boat. But I had now been 
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afloat for about five hours under a blazing sun, so over this last 
stretch I let the Butterfly go. We were not strangers in Maltépé, 
and a number of willing hands had assembled to give us greeting 
and help us ashore. The only suitable landing-place is between two 
projecting cafés, the one Greek, the other Turkish, and this space 
was almost entirely occupied by two huge caiques lying afloat. 
Room was, however, contrived for us, and then, shores having been 
laid down, the Butterfly was made comfortable. 

A Turkish café is a café pure and simple, only coffee being 
obtainable therein, excepting, of course, the ubiquitous narghili ; 
but in a Greek café a variety of liquors are supplied besides the 
great assortment of edible trifles which in this country are always 
served with the liquids. To the Greek café I made my way, and 
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then, perspiring and thirsting as only man can after a long spell of 
healthy exercise under a healthy sun, I caused to be compounded 
the best obtainable substitute for that nectar, shandygaff—a mixture 
of German beer and lemonade. One had no desire for a substantial 
meal, and, as one cooled down, olives, sardines, cheese, radishes, 
dried fish, caviare, and other appetising dainties, spread around on 
their tiny plates in tempting array, more than satisfied one’s wants. 
After a rest it would have been an easy matter to cross the three 
miles of open sea to Prinkipo, the largest of Princes Islands; but to 
hasten over such a cruise is to lose half its pleasure; and, more- 
over, Maltépé, as a placid picture of native rural and maritime life, 
was sufficiently interesting to occupy the remaining hours of day- 
light. The longer an Englishman remains in this country the more 
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does he appreciate his freedom here and the absence of restraint in 
the usages of daily life. Here are no opening or closing hours, no 
lighting-up hours, no traffic regulations, no fixed hours of labour, no 
workmen’s unions, no Compensation Acts, no county, district, urban, 
parish councils and such-like nuisances; nor, indeed, any of the 
thousand and one flails which the highly civilised find pleasure in 
manufacturing for their own backs; but then there is no drunken- 
ness, no rowdyism, no furious riding and driving, and, beyond all 
things, no one is ever in a hurry. The people build their houses 
how and where they please, the streets or spaces between being of 
secondary consideration ; they erect stalls in the streets, sit in the 
streets, and drink their coffee and smoke in the streets, without 
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being called upon to “ move on.” Ona cruise particularly the ease 
and freedom of native life adds greatly to one’s comfort and plea- 
sure. My café consisted of one large room with a bar in the corner, 
benches all round, and billiard-tables in the centre. There might 
have been a clock, but that is the last article of furniture one ever 
notices in this country. Some time, as ceased the click of the 
billiard balls, a clean white pillow was placed on a bench for me; 
and then, my slumbers not very seriously broken by the howls of 
jackals and the responses of pariah dogs, I enjoyed repose as a 
man does when it has been well earned. 

Betimes the next morning, the calm still holding, I slipped over 
to Prinkipo, there to find myself in an altogether different world. 
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Here were hills, pine forests, good roads, handsome houses, their 
gardens gorgeous with flowers and semi-tropical plants, hotels, a 
yacht club, and all the concomitants of fashionable life. The sudden 
change from the simplicity of the native life so near at hand was 
very striking. I indulged in a lunch in keeping with the luxurious 
surroundings, served on the balcony of an hotel whence could be 
seen in the distance the dark point of Phanaraki, and still further 
and more dimly, fading in the soft hazes, Stamboul and the entrance 
to the Bosphorus—a marvellous panorama—and then the water 
called me again. And I was glad to obey the summons—glad to get 
away from the artificial taint of society. 

There are many pretty bays round the island, and one of the 
most charming is Nizam on the west coast. In the intense heat I 
longed for a swim, and in this little bay were plenty of bathing-houses ; 
but I had no need of a bathing-house. There is a cave only 
approachable by water, with plenty of water in it, and sufficiently 
large to completely hide my boat. The bottom, too, is of sand, and 
so, wading out, I enjoyed a delightful swim in the open. The next 
bay to the south is equally pretty, and still more secluded : but, any- 
where, ladies and children can boat and bathe to their hearts’ content 
in comfort and security, and so are Princes Islands justly popular as 
a summer resort. 

About half a mile separates Prinkipo from Halki, and Halki 
from Antigone; while Proti is only double that distance from the 
latter ; but to coast round all these islands would occupy several 
days. My farthest point for the time being was a large bay on the 
south coast of Halki—a particularly beautiful spot, and often the 
scene of those romantic entertainments—moonlight picnics. So 
back to the hotel at Prinkipo, after having enjoyed as much hard 
rowing as on the previous day, and then, I must confess, while still 
singing the praises of the humble café and the native simplicity on 
the mainland, the Western luxuries of a good dinner and a comfort- 
able bed were very welcome. 

The return voyage, excepting for an offshore breeze abeam, 
which kept the left hand scull much more busy than the right, and 
thus checked the speed of the boat, was accomplished without 
difficulty as far as Phanaraki. Phanaraki has a split nose, and in 
the little bay thus formed I eased up for a smoke, and to indulge in 
self-congratulations on the success of the trip. But these con- 
gratulations were somewhat premature, for ere the cigarette was 
finished a belated meltem tore violently down the valley of the river, 
and in a moment, as it seemed, all Moda Bay became feather-white. 
Two courses were open to me: the one to strike straight across the 
bay, in which case the full force of wind and sea would be on the 
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fore quarter; the other to pull dead up wind inshore till the shelter 
of the land at the back of the bay was gained. On the first course 
the boat would probably have lived, but sucha cruel buffeting as she 
must receive could do her no good, and moreover the broken water 
shipped on clearing the point caused me to consider such an experi- 
ment as at any rate doubtful. I therefore chose the latter course; 
but the fish trap had still to be reckoned with. In these fish traps 
there is usually a passage left open for small boats near the shore ; 
but in this trap there was no such passage, and now, with breakers 
and rocks close to leeward, I found myself in a sufficiently tight 
corner. A way out of the difficulty, however, presented itself. Less 
than a hundred yards from the shore the connecting wire between 
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two posts hung slack, so that the bag of the wire just flipped the 
crests of the waves. The place was jumpable; so, having made 
sure that the boat was at right angles to the leap, I sent her at it 
with all the speed I could gather, shipping the sculls quickly at the 
last moment. Frantic yells from the owners of the fish trap ashore ; 
a merry scream of the keel running over the wire as the boat rose 
and then plunged forward; a quick half stroke, and my good Butter- 
fly and I had cleared the fence and were safe once moré in open 
water. 
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A MIXED BAG 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


THOSE who are intimate with that fine sportsman, Johnny Wragge, 
generally address him as ‘“‘ The’ Giddy Goat’’; but, though that 
nickname came to him comparatively late in life, probably not half 
a dozen people know why he is so called. As the story reflects 
nothing but honour upon him, you may be amused by its relation. 
That wild goats once abounded in the rocky islets of the 
Mediterranean such names as Capri, Caprera, and so on bear 
witness: however, it is not so generally known that in some of the 
remoter islands goats still afford grand opportunities for stalking. 
Certainly to Lord John Wragge the fact came as a pleasurable 
surprise one fine day in Rome. And this sudden acquisition of 
knowledge brought about a completely new and most delightful turn 
in his life, though it practically ended his ‘‘career.” Wragge at 
that time was a purely ornamental attaché in the diplomatic service, 
and he had been sent to the Bosphorus mainly to assist in lending 
additional éclat to our special embassy, then carrying on certain 
delicate negotiations. It must be said that little progress was made, 
chiefly because the veteran representatives of two Continental 
Powers suffered from most distressingly bad health, which caused 
them alternately to take to their beds. But neither was away 
sufficiently long to enable things to be done. Ultimately the 
recurrent indispositions led to the two ambassadors obtaining 
short leave of absence, so short in fact that their august masters did 
not deem it necessary to make any great alterations at their em- 
bassies. Negotiations fell flat, and some of the junior members of 
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the British Embassy were told that they might go away to enjoy 
sport, or study Eastern Questions on burning spots. 

Wragge thought he would prefer to study humanity in Pall Mall 
and the Haymarket. He was on his way to put in practice his 
laudable ambition, when one evening at the Savoy in Rome he was 
told about the Mediterranean wild goats. Straightway he aban- 
doned all idea of returning home, setting out for one of the more 
rocky and distant islands. It appeared to be an ideal spot for the 
keen sportsman : a conical barren peak split in two, a square mile or 
so of comparatively flat coastland covered with scrub and prickly 
figs, inhabited by a few fisher-peasants, and rarely visited except by 
an occasional trading felucca. It was on one of these, taking out 
onions and pottery, that Wragge embarked. The captain was quite 
willing to make a bargain with a would-be passenger. 

‘What do you want to do there ?”’ asked the padrone. ‘Oh! 
to shoot goats. Yes, there are plenty in Caprilecco, though for my 
part I prefer a kid, because it is fatter and more tender.” 

And so they sailed away over the dancing blue sea, but when 
they reached Caprilecco it was found impossible to land, as small- 
pox was raging in the tiny community. 

‘* What shall I do?” 

“Come with us to Monte Capreja; it is a little further down 
the coast. Oh yes, it is in the same province, so your licence is all 
in order.” 

The padrone, with a twinkle in his eye, added, ‘‘ Besides, the 
carvilinori don’t bother us much out here. If we pay some of our 
taxes we can do without the police.” 

So it came about that Wragge commenced operations in quarters 
quite other than he had intended when he set out from Rome and 
put off from the mainland. This troubled him little. Indeed, at 
one time it seemed almost as though he would have to abandon his 
sporting intentions altogether, as the inhabitants, who -at first 
welcomed him as if he were an expected guest, were inclined to turn 
him adrift when they heard what he and the padrone had to say. 
The difficulty appeared to be that there was only one decent house 
in the island—a large, rambling, low-built, red-roofed farmhouse, 
which could be seen nestling among a few scanty trees under the 
rocks a quarter of a mile away. That, however, was private 
property, and seeing that the Inglese was not a guest, but a free- 
lance, they did not know where to put him. Wragge explained that 
a barn would suffice for his purposes, provided they could supply him 
with food and guides. 

Now, one of the most precious heritages of Englishmen is their 
reputation on the Continent for being a little mad. It is, indeed, 
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an inestimable privilege, as it is ‘all-sufficient to account for every 
eccentricity, nearly every sin of omission or commission. ‘‘ C’est un 
Anglais,” say the French with a fine shrug of the shoulders ; 
‘* Inglese Italianato e diavolo incarnato,”’ declare the half-puzzled, 
half-admiring Italians. What other peoples say it were better not 
to repeat here. The essential is that whatever an Englishman 
chooses to do attracts small attention, for it is, after all, merely an 
exhibition of the always-to-be-looked-for eccentricity. He can defy 
law and order, sin against decorum: Why, I have even known him 
to go to a funeral, attend a wedding, and join a “‘ Ponche d’Honneur” 
all in broad daylight without donning evening dress, and yet be 
allowed to go his way unmolested. So, naturally, little stir was made 
by the sudden descent of this Englishman, coming out of the blue 
sea with his leather kit-bags and gun-cases. 

Bidding good-bye to the jovial padrone, Wragge followed his 
guide along a zig-zagging path cut deep amidst the huge boulders 
and red earth, partly covered with straggly bushes of the prickly fig, 
cactus, thyme, and heather. Occasionally they passed little clearings, 
veritable oases, surrounded by natural walls of rocks protecting most 
luxuriant patches of corn, vegetables, and fruit. It reminded him of 
the pocket farming of the north-west of Ireland, only the vegetation 
was twice as prolific and beautiful. They were climbing up toa 
valley, a fold in the side of the conical extinct crater towering above 
them. Below lay the farm buildings, a straggling collection of 
houses, red-tiled, flanked on one side by a long broad terrace over- 
hanging a bay, half hidden by masses of vines twining about pillars 
and trellis-work. It was all very plain and primitive, a mere unim- 
portant excrescence on the picturesque foreshore. Wragge turned 
his back and trudged on unheeding. He was soon rewarded, for 
within that fold in the mountain-side lay an emerald-green valley, a 
small crystal clear stream rushing musically down the middle. 
Half-way up this valley there was a plateau, and here the stream had 
broadened out and formed a small lake, close by which was a 
collection of huts, and cattle-pens formed by rings of stone walls. 
It was the summer station for the herds of sheep and few cows. 

Here the English visitor was allotted a small barn, only half 
full of sweet-scented hay. With such a glorious bath at his door, 
and one, he was told, filled with trout, and the promise of simple 
meals of coffee, milk, brown bread, and whatever game he provided, 
Wragge felt that he could be quite happy for a time, forgetting the 
vexations of diplomacy and the vanities of Pall Mall. It was a case 
of the world forgetting, by the world forgot: he was gloriously 
untrammelled, grandly content. A fortnight passed like a dream. 
Sometimes after the morning dip he would angle for his breakfast, 
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the trout rising greedily to the fly; at others he was off early with a 
guide to risk his neck over the slippery rocks to other higher and 
smaller grass hollows, stalking the wild goats. It was hard work, 
the game wary and not too plentiful, so there was a feeling of 
pride in successful sport and not mere slaughter. They are grand 
fellows, these goats, standing boldly on their sturdy legs, round of 
body, covered with long, browny-grey hair, their sharp, knowing 
heads adorned with great curving horns, long beards hanging from 
their chins. Perched high up, silhouetted against the sky, they made 
perfect pictures. But it was not on such vantage ground that they 
were approachable. They had to be stalked to lower levels before 
there was any hope of an effective shot. Frequently the quarry 
would lead them a pretty dance, which served to make Wragge 
fairly acquainted with the upper regions of the islets, so he gradually 
dispensed with the attendance of a guide, taking with him a youth 
to carry his second rifle and store of cartridges. 

It was on one of these occasions, when only attended by his 
young gillie, that they came upon a magnificent goat apparently 
endowed with the cunning of Old Nick, for he would scramble up 
some inaccessible crag, stand poised on a knife-edged ridge, and 
when Wragge was within shot, disappear with what appeared a 
suicidal bound. But Master Capricorn would bob up all serene a 
mile away and begin browsing with irritating unconcern, tempting 
his pursuer to fresh and abortive efforts. It was a new experience, 
and one which put Wragge on his mettle. He followed that goat 
over hill and dale, determined to have his horns. Unlike other 
quarry, this one was taking them shoreward, and as they got lower 
down hopes began to revive, for the rocks and cacti afforded better 
shelter. Wragge was gradually lessening the distance, and at last 
he was able to crawl upon all fours unperceived by the goat. It 
was getting perilously near dusk as the wearied stalker raised 
himself on his left elbow, took deliberate aim, and pulled the trigger. 
The goat leapt in the air, turned a somersault, and disappeared. 
Wragge and the gillie were up in an instant, pelting over the hill. 
On the other side they came upon one of those queer little garden 
patches among the rocks, and there lay the goat amidst the vines, 
but there was a woman bending over the prostrate beast lamenting 
its sad end. Somewhat taken aback, Wragge advanced to claim his 
prey. As he did so he was startled by the girl raising herself and 
turning upon him wrathfully. She poured forth a torrent of Italian, 
and though this spoken so quickly was quite unintelligible to 
Wragge, he could not help understanding that she was very angry 
with him. To make matters worse the gillie had slunk off. Wragge 
tried French, and then to his mortification: he grasped the fact that 
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he had shot a half-tamed wild goat. It was difficult to explain that 
the thick coat and heavy beard had hidden the collar and silver 
badge. Explanations were lost, for the fair damsel was supremely 
scornful. It was dusk, as I have said, but Wragge saw that he was 
speaking to a lady, and a very beautiful girl, who was treating him 
not only with wrathful scorn, but with the haughtiness of a master 
talking to a slave. She evidently mistook him for some Continental 
relative of the island peasants, and was not sparing in her biting 
remarks. For the moment Wragge was not overanxious to unde- 
ceive her. Apologising confusedly, he retreated under cover of the 
falling night. 

It was in no amiable mood that he returned to his quarters, 
and would have wreaked summary injustice on his gillie had not 
that discreet youth kept out of his way. Wragge learnt, however, 
that years ago a kid of a wild goat had been presented to the young 
mistress, who after many attempts, despairing of quite taming it, 
had placed a collar and badge round its neck and set it free. Master 
Capricorn had taken his liberty kindly, without quite forgetting his 
sojourn at the farm, so he was less wild than others, and would 
often approach his former mistress. It was a sacred beast so far as 
peasants and hunters were concerned. 

“Why the deuce did you not tell me all this before now ?”’ 

** But surely the Signor saw the collar and the silver pendant?” 

“‘ The fur was too thick.” 

““Ah, to be sure, and the Signor has not the eyes for such 
things.” 

A remark which was very far from soothing to the irritated 
diplomatist, and he retired to his hay couch revolving all kinds of 
plans to put himself right with the girl of indignant eyes and dis- 
quieting beauty. Like a flash the picture would come back to him: 
the girl standing erect, with a queenly grace that even her anger did 
not disturb, framed, as it were, by the green vine leaves and purple 
grapes, the tall maize with its golden cobs all tasselled with crimson 
threads. Certainly she was something above the daughter of a 
mere peasant proprietor. He would have to make his peace. This, 
however, he found was no easy matter, for his hosts objected to his 
going to the farm, and, indeed, seemed desirous of keeping his 
presence a secret, which placed him in a false position. 

However, there is a Providence that watches over certain 
classes of persons. The young people were destined to meet. 
Having grown tired of the mountain solitudes, Wragge one day 
determined to try a littie sea angling, and, imitating the natives, he 
took his longest rod and strongest tackle, to fish from the rocks for 
the “‘ wocdcock of the sea,” red mullet. So clear was the water that 
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the fish could be seen swimming about over the rocky bottom with 
patches of sand, in and about the groves of bright-hued feathery 
seaweed. It is a fascinating pastime, this fishing from the rocks, 
one requiring both patience and skill. Such a catch as now fell to 
the rod of our friend was a rich reward, one that put him in a 
mighty good temper. 

He had begun on the south, or seaward side of the island, and 
gradually worked round to the east. Hardly before he realised his 
position he found himself in a small sandy bay, and towering above 
him was an angle of the farmhouse terrace. It was much larger 
and more important than he had thought, and looked delightfully 
cool with its canopy of vines, jewelled with pendent bunches of red, 
white, and purple grapes. While he gazed someone approached the 
parapet and looked over. He had not been mistaken: the girl was 
indeed possessed of queenly grace and beauty. She seemed more 
startled than he was, looking down upon him with a puzzled 
expression. 

**Mademoiselle,’’ Wragge doffed his hat and gazed up at her, 
“a thousand pardons; once more I have startled you.” 

‘‘Who are you?” She answered him in French, as he had 
spoken to her; but Wragge knew at once that she was not French— 
probably German. He tried to explain his position, though appar- 
ently indifferently well. 

“* May I not come up and offer my apologies ?”’ 

But she shook her head and frowned. 

“You have no business here at all, and my father would be very 
angry.” 

Wragge felt much like the fox looking up at the grapes. Then 
he decided that they really were not sour. Politely, but firmly, he 
stated that under the circumstances he must in person carry his 
apologies to the father before he quitted an island which was dear 
to him, though the cause of his disgrace, and where, apparently, he 
was an unwelcome intruder. 

** But who are you?” Her curiosity was piqued, and she offered 
no further objection when Wragge declared he was coming up to 
the farmhouse. Indeed, she showed him how he could reach the 
terrace. ‘‘ Round the corner, just by that boathouse, you will see 
some rough steps. Be careful how you come up.” 

The steps were merely a series of stones jutting out of the wall. 
With his cragsman’s experience, he accomplished the ascent with- 
out mishap and stood on the terrace, hat in hand, bowing low. He 
repeated his apologies, which were accepted rather distantly. To 
his annoyance he found that his companion evinced a good deal of 
suspicion, and now appeared anxious for the introduction to her 
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father. She asked him to follow her along the terrace. This side 
curve was shut off from the main terrace overhanging the sea by a 
screen of trellis-work supporting a thick growth of trailing roses. 
As they approached this screen Wragge became aware that three 
men were conversing in French, and as the import of the words fell 
on his ears it was his turn to grow suspicious. But it was too late 
to retreat, for his guide had thrown back a trellised gate, and while 
waiting for him to advance was speaking rapidly in German. 
Wragge stepped forward. 

‘What have we here, a spy?” 

The three men had risen and were glaring at Wragge. On the 
table, amidst coffee cups and liqueur glasses, was spread out a 
large official map of the Near East, and by its side sundry official 
documents. Two of the men were the veteran representatives on 
the Bosphorus of two Continental Powers, the veterans whose 
indifferent healths had caused the sad delays in certain important 
negotiations. The third man was the Secretary to the Chancellery 
of the very friendly Power whose representative had been working 
hand in hand with the British Ambassador. Mutual recognitions 
came quickly. 

“Ah! Lord John, I congratulate you.” The host held out his 
hand, laughing rather grimly. ‘‘ We did not expect the visit. But, 
then, we must bow to that unerring British sagacity.” 

“TJ do not understand your Excellency. I am here on a shoot- 
ing expedition, and have had the great misfortune of displeasing 
Mademoiselle.”’ 

“Ah, my lord, what a thing is sport—in the hands of British 
diplomacy ! ” 

“Your Excellency !”’ 

“Tut, tut; come and have some coffee. But first let me 
introduce you to my daughter: the Baroness Letitia, Lord John 
Wragge, the right worthily trusted attaché of my British colleague 
on the Bosphorus.”’ 

The other two men somewhat recovered from their surprise, 
acknowledged Wragge’s presence, and they all sat down to coffee. 
Wragge gave laboured explanation of his presence. But it did not 
seem to meet with much credence; at least, there was no doubt as 
to the shooting and fishing, but it was suggested, rather than 
actually hinted, that the Englishman’s true motive was for other 
than sport. The baron’s polite incredulity was annoying, but the 
suspicion of the friendly Power’s First Secretary was downright 
impertinence, and Wragge for a moment felt himself a convert to 
the Continental ethics of duelling. He longed to spit that fat Herr 
through the body, as he would have skewered a plump quail. Still, 
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even to the unsophisticated British attaché, the presence of that 
very friendly First Secretary was illuminating; he could not very 
well misread the purport of this secret conclave. 

‘“*Of course, Lord John, you will desire to go back to the 
Bosphorus as quickly as possible, but unless you have chartered a 
boat you may have some time to wait for a trading vessel. Mean- 
while you had better take up your quarters in my humble abode.”’ 

‘‘IT wish to get away, Excellency, because I feel I am an 
intruder.” 

The baron waved the matter aside. 

** After all, there is no real hurry, for your presence here is as 
effective as it would be in the Bosphorus. You and the Herr First 
Secretary wil] leave the island together, so all is well. Come and 
stay with us: you must be longing for civilised meals, and you can 
enjoy your sport all day.” 

Wragge had to give way in spite of his intense annoyance at 
the Ambassador’s suspicions. He enjoyed himself right royally. 

*T shall not go back to the Bosphorus. You have made my 
presence there, Lord John, quite useless. Besides, I require rest. 
You must come and see us in our forest wilds on the Danube. 
Plenty of sport there, Lord John, and not a bad centre for a 
studious and enterprising young diplomatist.” 

Wragge was kept a willing prisoner for another fortnight ; as I 
said, he enjoyed himself right royally. He found the baroness as 
keen on sport as he was himself, though tactfully posing as a mere 
novice anxious to learn. The consequence was that when a felucca 
put into the bay, loaded up with wine and cheese, he was quite 
friendly with his fellow passenger the Herr First Secretary, and indeed 
insisted on their travelling together to the Bosphorus. Nothing 
much happened there, though Britain had her way for a time. 
Wragge soon after had another spell of leave, and went off to the 
banks of the Danube, with the result that he retired from the 
diplomatic service and brought home the wealthy Baroness Letitia 
as his bride. So those who knew called Lord John ‘‘ The Giddy 
Goat,” and in a good-natured sort of way envied him the mixed bag 
that fell to his lot in Monte Capreja. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


Tue CompLeTe FoxHunTer. By Charles Richardson. Illustrated. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1908. 

Mr. Charles Richardson is known as a practical sportsman as 
well as a busy journalist, and it is the record of his own experience 
and observation that gives interest to this book; for about Fox- 
hunting what is there to be said that has not been said hundreds of 
times before? Somerville’s ‘‘ The Chase” is not to be forgotten ; 
Beckford, whose work contains the gist of what has gone to expand 
innumerable volumes since his day, ‘‘ Handley Cross,” and of course 
we must add the Hunting Volume of the Badminton Library, would 
instruct the reader in practically all he can well want to know about 
the sport. We include Surtees’s famous book because amid the 
humours of Jorrocks there is a vast deal of sound information to be 
gleaned. 

But hunting men like to read new hunting literature if it be of a 
sort that appeals to them, and Mr. Richardson’s book should have a 
good reception. In various respects changes have come over the 
sport since the authors we have named wrote their volumes, but 
much remains precisely as it was. One of Mr. Richardson’s chap- 
ters is on “‘ Modern Conditions of Hunting,” and he begins by this 
admission: ‘The method of drawing coverts, the subsequent run 
and general system of pursuing a fox, of casting hounds when they 
can no longer own the line, and of breaking up the fox when killed, 
are probably much the same as they were in the earliest days of the 
sport ;’’ and these are the essentials of hunting. Fewer hunted 
foxes are dug than was formerly the case, the author thinks, and we 
hope and believe that he is right. Blood is no doubt sometimes 
necessary for hounds ; but we can never regard the spade as a legiti- 
mate sporting implement. What would John Jorrocks have said 
about barbed wire? It is almost a pity that we have not his 
remarks on its use, for they would undoubtedly have been pointed 
and pungent. He, too, was not greatly annoyed by shooting tenants. 
In one of the Surtees books we remember a bagman, but in the days 
when these admirable works were written such incidents as Mr. Rich- 
ardson describes in this chapter were almost unknown—the killing of 
a fox from whose coat the huntsman shook out a shower of chaff; of 
a second that, quite dazed, ran a little way and was found to have a 
bit of broken rope round his neck ; of a third with an old rusty collar 
and a label attached to it. But the increase of shooting has not 
really had so disastrous an effect on hunting as some people are 
disposed to assert; at least it is an unquestionable fact that in not 
a few countries there are more foxes than ever there were, though it 
has been estimated that not fewer than 10,000 are killed annually. 
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The chapter on ‘“‘ The Master of Hounds” contains much that 
is to the purpose, but it is odd that any country should have accepted 
the services of one Master of whom Mr. Richardson speaks. All day 
he had been ‘‘ jumping what were apparently impossible and often 
unnecessary fences,’ his idea, as he explained, being that ‘‘it was 
incumbent on the Master to show the way at all times, and that 
Masters were chosen because they were the best men to hounds.” 
We have known Masters who very rarely jumped a fence of any 
kind, but who were excellent sportsmen and hunted their hounds 
perfectly ; though it must be admitted that the ideal Master is 
always ready to go the shortest way when it is necessary that he 
should do so, without a thought of evading practicable fences. 

The expense of hunting is a subject which could be endlessly 
discussed. Method without meanness is a good rule for the in- 
dividual; but one man will often have much more fun and be better 
mounted and turned out than another who spends thrice as much 
with the same number of horses. Mr. Richardson puts it down that 
“a two-days-a-week pack will cost £2,000 a year for maintenance.” 
Expenses have certainly increased of late years in several direc- 
tions; nevertheless, we think that this figure is extreme. It used 
to be considered that £500 a year for each hunting day was a not 
unreasonable amount, and an additional 50 per cent. might at the 
present time enable a judicious Master to make both ends meet. 
We believe we are correct in saying that all Captain Forester 
receives for the Quorn, ‘“‘the Mastership of which hunt is by many 
thought to be the highest honour to which a hunting man can 
aspire,” is £2,500 a year. How much more comes out of the 
Master's pocket is, of course, another matter. 

Mr. Richardson is correct in saying that ‘‘ breeding is the first 
thing to be looked for in a hunter,” but it is not everyone who can 
afford a well-bred horse. That the show-yard hunter is not by any 
means always a desirable animal is another truism. The author 
quotes a certain M.F.H. who was asked to support a neighbour- 
ing show, and sent, amongst others, a favourite hunter of the highest 
class and a useless six-year-old. The latter, being good-looking, 
took the first prize, and the other attracted no notice whatever. 
In fact, ‘‘ handsome is as handsome does.’ On the whole, the book 
is one which deserves a place in a hunting man’s library. 


ANGLING AND ARTIN SCOTLAND. By Ernest E. Briggs, R.I. With 
32 Coloured Plates. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. 
‘‘ There are two Arts,” the author says, “‘that might aptly 
walk side by side, as Plato walks with Aristotle in Raphael’s ‘ School 
of Athens.’ The one is the Art of Landscape Painting, the other 
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the Gentle Art—the ancient craft of Angling.” Mr. Briggs being 
an expert on both has combined description and illustration in a 
book. His pictures have much charm. The reproduction of 
paintings in colours is up to a certain point extremely simple; to 
obtain complete success is less easy, and one may suspect that 
if the artist is fairly well satistied with some of these pictures he is 
not delighted with all of them. 

As for the letterpress, certain commonplaces in the opening 
pages induced the thought that perhaps Mr. Briggs would have done 
as well to give his drawings in a portfolio; but gradually we began 
to accept his chapters and to be occasionally diverted by his little 
stories and descriptions. Not everyone who knows Scotland has 
seen such a spectacle as he describes inthe Valley of the Kam. He 
and his brother were sitting one fine evening by the banks ofa stream 
when— 

**A dull roaring sound approached us from up the valley, and 
without further warning the river suddenly came down in a mighty 
turbid wave, four or five feet in height, carrying logs and brushwood 
with it, and the salmon in the long pool beneath us leaped for joy. 
No doubt this very sudden rise was caused by a severe thunder- 
storm up the glen, the outskirts of which we had experienced in 
the afternoon while sheltering at Earlston. 

** There is something stirring and invigorating in a sudden flood 
like this. There was little wonder that the salmon should leap in 
their excitement. For days the river had been dwindling and be- 
coming ever more sluggish and stagnant; the fish lying low, suffer- 
ing from depression, accentuated by the thunder that brooded in 
the air. Fora fish is more sensitive to atmospheric conditions than 
probably any other creature. Even we human beings feel oppressed 
for days together when the weather is heavy and thundery—or 
‘fiery,’ as they say in Galloway—only to be shaken off when the 
electricity in the supercharged atmosphere finds a vent and retires to 
mother earth; and all our observation tells us that fish are infinitely 
more sensitive to the influence of meteorological changes than we.” 

Mr. Briggs tells rather an amusing story of fishing on Loch 
Wen. He had called at a farmhouse to ask permission to use the 
boat which he had ascertained was kept there. The farmer was 
not at home, but the maid readily gave him the key and he had a 
good morning’s sport. At one o’clock he landed to lunch, and 
while placidly eating his meal was exasperated to see a nice-looking 
young man armed with a fishing-rod coolly step into the boat with- 
out a word of explanation or apology. Mr. Briggs straightway rose 
in his wrath and informed the intruder that he was himself about 
to resume possession of the craft which he had recently vacated ; 
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whereupon the new-comer made his apology, explaining, however, 
that he was the farmer, the boat and the fishing were his, but he 
would return as soon as his guest had finished lunching and let 
him continue his sport. 

Everybody knows that the fish one does not catch are in- 
variably the biggest. Mr. Briggs listened once to a Scottish Doctor 
of Divinity telling a story of a huge trout he had once hooked, and 
asked the all-but captor how large he thought the creature was? 
‘* Well, sir,” was the reverend gentleman’s reply, ‘‘ I cannot exactly 
put down the size of the fish—the only thing I can liken him to is 
a well-grown Jad rolling about on the surface of the water.” 

The first half of the book deals with Galloway, for which the 
author has a great affection and admiration; the second part with 
the Highlands, though, by the way, when he eulogises the ‘“‘ Mag- 
netic North,” it may be remarked that it is to a country far north of 
Scotland that the term is applied. The presence of mind of an old 
fisherman named Anderson on Loch Quoich some years ago made 
a great difference to many important interests. The present 
Lords Burton and Hindlip were fishing on the loch, when in the 
excitement of hooking a big trout one of them suddenly jumped up, 
overbalanced, and capsized the boat in deep water. They all suc- 
ceeded in catching hold of the little vessel, when it rolled over once 
more and ducked them beneath the waves. Anderson’s assistance ulti- 
mately saved them. He, a particularly expert swimmer, hung on to 
one side of the upturned boat to counteract the weight of the others, 
and after three-quarters of an hour’s struggle they drifted to an 
island. 

There is another story of a reverend minister who got fast into 
what seemed to be a particularly big fish just opposite to the hotel 
on Loch Awe. All the people staying at the hotel went out on to 
the terrace to see the sport :— 

** As the minutes slowly passed by, the excitement amongst the 
onlookers became intense. The enforced inactivity began to tell 
palpably on their nerves ; so that, when a suggestion was made that 
possibly the minister had no gaff in the boat, the idea was accepted 
with the greatest avidity. Many eager hands forthwith rushed off 
to secure an implement with which to land the monster—anything, 
to allay the numbing sense of inaction which had well-nigh over- 
mastered the crowd. Ina very few minutes a gaff was forthcoming, 
and a gillie dispatched to the assistance of the hero of the hour, 
who, with grim and set face, still held on to the giant fish. 

‘* Presently, amid breathless excitement amongst the spectators 
on the terrace above, the minister exerted all his power, and gradu- 
ally wound up the unseen leviathan to the surface of the water. As 
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more pressure was brought to bear upon the fish, the line appeared 
to gyrate ever more rapidly. At last the top of the trace became 
visible, and—a shout of dismay burst from the agonised audience, 
‘as with a mighty cLoop!! a big black bottle bounded out of the 
water, attached to the, now unhappy, minister’s phantom minnow. 
*“Tt was an abominable piece of bad luck. There was a small 
hole near the bottom of the neck of the bottle, in which one of the 
triangles had caught, thus causing the bottle to tug and gyrate in 
the water, for all the world like a heavy and sulky fish.” 


Trout WATERS: MANAGEMENT AND ANGLING. By Frank 
Armistead. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1908. 


Mr. Armistead claims no merit for his book except that it is the 
result of personal observation. The work has very considerable 
merit, notwithstanding the author’s modest excuse for making an 
addition to the multitude of volumes which have appeared on the 
subject, for his observations have been close and accurate, and there 
are probably few fishermen who will not find in these pages much 
that they did not know. Not many of them, for instance, would be 
able to say what proportion of male and female trout are likely to be 
taken during the season on any water which is fished with the fly ? 
Mr. Armistead has come to the conclusion that the young, lusty, 
well-grown males are far more readily taken on the fly than the 
more sedate and quieter females, and that the respective percentages 
are about 75 and 25. Enthusiastic anglers will be well pleased to 
read the author’s conviction that ‘‘ fly-fishing is about the worst 
method by which fish can be taken,” but he gives his reasons. 
Though he would restrict the use of the worm, he would not wholly 
forbid it. ‘‘A male trout,’ he says, “is at its best for breeding pur- 
poses from four to seven years of age, and during that time he is a 
fine, vigorous, sporting fish, rising freely to the fly. After seven 
years he begins to fall off in condition, becomes a bottom feeder and 
a cannibal, and is altogether useless and harmful to the river. Such 
fish should be destroyed, and the best way to do this is to allowa 
certain amount of worm-fishing.”” The question is open to argument. 

Mr. Armistead has much to say about the trout’s enemies—- 
ducks, dabchicks, kingfishers, particularly eels—which last he 
rates as the worst of ali. Pike, perch, and the larger trout all 
destroy the young trout, but the eel is the “‘arch enemy,” and, as 
many readers will be aware, these creatures are often numerous 
where their presence is not suspected. On one occasion Mr. Armi- 
stead got thirty-six eels in one trap, as the result of one night’s 
fishing in a stream where he had been assured that there were no 
eels, and he asserts that it may be taken for granted that where 
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there is water capable of containing eels they will be there, whether 
you are aware of their presence or not. Probably the pike runs the 
eel the closest as an enemy, for he begins to destroy trout from the 
fry stage right up to maturity, and a twenty-pound pike is capable 
of dealing with a very large trout. Cormorants, too, are prominent 
in the category of enemies, and are very hard, according to him, to 
shoot. ‘‘One evening three anglers took up a position on a small 
island armed with guns. As soon as it was dark the birds began to 
arrive. Many shots were fired. Owing to the well-known hardness 
of the feathers of the cormorant and to the fading light, the bag 
held only eleven birds, but this was sufficient to prove that the 
marauders were frequenting the lake in numbers hitherto unguessed 
at.” As for the difficulty of shooting cormorants, that depends 
upon the gunner’s skill; if he hits the bird in the head or neck the 
well-known hardness of the feathers on its body does not matter. 
Of course, too, the otter takes a large toll of trout, and Mr. Armi- 
stead remarks on these creatures’ marvellous power of keeping out 
of sight. All keen students of country life are aware of this 
peculiarity. Comparatively few dwellers in a district where otters 
are numerous ever see one of them. The worst thing about the 
otter is that he frequently takes to killing for sport when he does 
not want his prey for food. The author once gathered twenty-two 
trout, all over two pounds, from the grass near a well-stocked pond; 
only a few of them were partially eaten. That very night an otter 
was caught; next night another; on the third night a third; after 
that it wasa year or two before the pond was visited by otters again. 

Probably few anglers know how long a pike can live without 
food and without losing weight. Mr. Armistead once kept one “ in 
a tank ina hatchery which was supplied with fresh water only by 
drippings from a spout. During that time the fish had _ no food, yet 
when it was weighed it did not seem to have lost in any way. It 
is true that during the whole three months the fish took no exercise ; 
it lay like a log, with only a slight occasional movement of the 
fins, but it was lively and in perfectly good health when he removed 
it. Other of the trout’s enemies are the gulls, especially the black- 
headed, and they do double mischief. There are those, indeed, who 
declare that gulls do not take trout, but Mr. Armistead has the best 
reasons for knowing that they do; they lo. no opportunity, and are 
remarkably clever at catching fish. But in addition to this they 
destroy immense quantities of the flies on which the trout should 
feed. ‘“‘ Mayflies, caddis flies, stone flies, and moths are all greedily 
snatched by these birds.” On some lakes, the author declares, the 
crop of Mayflies has been entirely destroyed by these black-headed 
gulls. The book, it will be gathered, is full of valuable information. 
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The Editor would suggest to all senders of MSS. and articles the 
necessity of inscribing on them the author’s name and address. 
It frequently happens that the letter which has been sent with the 
contribution gets separated from it, and there is no means of 
communicating with the sender; in some cases he writes asking 
the fate of the paper he forwarded so many weeks ago, but without 
giving the title or any indication of what it is about; and the conse- 
quence is the loss of much time in correspondence which should 
have been unnecessary. To write name and address at the beginning 
or end of the article is an essential. 

A subject of unending dispute is the utility of water finders and 
the methods by which their discoveries are made, for in some cases 
there seems to be almost a sort of magic about the operation. Those 
who are interested in the matter will do well to communicate with 
Mr. W. Stone, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby, who claims to be the 
most successful water finder living. How this may be we are not 
prepared to say, but Mr. Stone’s confidence in his abilities is 
decisively proved by his rule, ‘* No water, no pay.”’ If he discovers 
nothing he claims nothing, and it is evidently impossible to be fairer 
than this. A hazel rod is Mr. Stone’s implement. 

* * * * * 

If deafness be perhaps a little less distressing than blindness it 
is a sad affliction and drawback to the enjoyment of life, and any- 
thing that can cure or alleviate it isa boon. It is claimed by the 
inventor of the Martin Kroeger Electro-Chemical Ear Bath that he 
has succeeded in devising a remedy. The subject is too elaborate 
to be here discussed in detail, but seekers for information can find 
what they want on application to the inventor at his London con- 
sulting rooms, 13A, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 

* * * * 

Photography has to a great extent ousted the miniature, but 
there are nevertheless those who appreciate the art of portrait 
painting. Miss Julia M. Crowhurst has sent us for inspection some 
charming specimens of her work. The lady, an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, the Paris Salon, and other of the chief galleries, is 
to be found at 39a, Bedford Court Mansions, W.C.; and besides her 
own work in portraiture she gives lessons, in classes, privately, or by 
correspondence if desired. 

Visitors to Olympia during show week would do well to consult 
Mr. Thos. Gillett, of 318, King Street, Hammersmith, who is offer- 
ing some special bargains in new and second-hand cars, and we 
understand is open to supply any make of new car, accepting second- 
hand cars in part payment. To those who have been deterred from 
purchasing a new vehicle owing to the difficulty of disposing of 
their old one, this should prove an excellent opportunity, offering as 
it does the selection of any car in the Olympia show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- . 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the September competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. Day, Leicester; Mr. H. Rew, 
Belfast ; Mr. C. G. Lloyd, Lieutenant Essex Regiment, Thayetmyo, 
Burma; Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park 
Avenue, W.; Mr. J. P. Gilbert, 6th Jat L.I., Elmsleigh, Totnes, 
South Devon; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County ; 
Mr. Archibald W. Woodburn, St. Katharine’s, ‘Snodland, Kent; 
Mr. Robert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place, S.W.; 
and Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down. 
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YACHT ‘‘GERMANIA’’ RACING IN THE SOLENT 


Photograph by Mr. Neville Cobbold, Southampton 


RELAY RACE AT THE STADIUM——-A GOOD MOVER 


Photograph by Mr. M. B, Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 
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THE COTTESMORE HOUNDS AT TILTON 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 


TROUT-FISHING IN WANGAT NULLAH 
Photograph by Mr. G. F. Raper, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind 
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FINISH OF THE WALTON PLATE, EPSOM, 1908 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callicott, Teddington 


SPEARING FISH ON THE DHAL LAKE 


Photograph by Mr. G. F. Raper, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind 
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LORD HARRINGTON WITH HIS HOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


SHOOTING SEA BIRDS IN TABLE BAY, CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr. W. Green, Ellesmere Villa, Cycle Track, Cape Town 
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BARTELMY—OWNED BY MR. W. POOLE, GLENMIRE FARM, EPSOM 
A winner of several first prizes at various horse shows this season 


Photograph by Mr. C. J]. Waters, Epsom 


DO YOU BITE? 
Photograph by Miss Newton, Catmose Cottage, Oakham 
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OVER THE PLANKS—OBSTACLE RACE, MILITARY SPORTS, ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


THE REGIMENTAL DAIRY OF THE 2ND A.P.W.O. YORKSHIRE REGIMENT WHEN 
STATIONED AT COLABA, BOMBAY 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Gilbert, 6th Jat L.I., Elmsleigh, Totnes, South Devon 
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NEWBURY, Ig08—THE RACE FOR THE NEWBURY SUMMER CUP 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 


AT THE DONCASTER YEARLING SALES, 1908 
Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place, S.W. 
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YACHTING AT PORT VICTORIA, DURING :THE MEDWAY YACHT CLUB WEEK, 
JULY 1908 


Photograph by Mr. Archibald W. Woodburn, St. Katharine’s, Snodland, Kent 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT—A PRELIMINARY TO DEERSTALKING 
Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Eaton Place, S.W. 
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KILLULTAGH, OLD ROCK, AND CHICHESTER HUNT RACES, APRIL 1908 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


YACHTING ON THE CLYDE—CUTTER ‘‘TIGRIS’' AT HUNTER’S QUAY, 
PREPARING FOR THE RACE 


Photograph by Miss E. Watney, Valence, Westerham, Kent 
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THE ‘‘POPULAR”’”’ MARINE 


246, HARROW ROAD, 
AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. “Gx. LONDON, W. 


The “POPULAR "Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM Ii HP. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for ats 3 We claim that 
Pleasure and our Motor is 
Profit. so Simple, 

so Perfect, and 
For Boats, om so Reliable, 
Launches, and & Me y that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, he improved. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high - 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the - 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit:— 


‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because ke 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE-BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


it is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application 
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STAND No. 


The RO LLS- ROYGE. 


The PREMIER CAR of the World. 
ROLLS-ROYCE, Ltd., 14 & 15, Conduit St., London, W. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


FINEST VERY OLD 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
Finest OLD 
Scotcu WHISKY. 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle ts frrished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain Y6 of a gallon 
F Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
: Sold by all the Leading Leca) Dealers. 
Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping 
r ROUBETZKOY Companies; to the Sleeping Cars of the Cie 
Internationale des Wagons-Lits; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
& of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 


No Waste cf Carbide. Constant Pressure System. The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers shou d see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 


Sole Agents: UNION MOTOR CAR CO., | | shown acon 
Telegrams: UMOTCA.” 21, DENBIGH ST., 
Telephone : 5729 Westminster. Belgrave Road, S.W J 81 Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


aS ENGLAND'S BEST 


LEATHER TRADES 
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